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THE RIGHT. 


BY LEWIS MORRIS. 


That Right is that which must prevail, 
If not here, there; if not now, then, 

Is the one Truth which shall not fail, 
For all the doubts and fears of men. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


This week the WomaAn’s JOURNAL is 
largely given up to the reports of the 
Washington Convention and the Balti- 
more Conference, for the benefit of those 
who could not be there. Much interest- 
ing matter is necessarily crowded out in 
consequence. 








As it is impossible to publish all the 
papers and addresses in full, preference 
has been given to those from the States 
where women actually vote. ‘‘An ounce 
of experiment is worth a ton of theory.” 
We invite the attention of all our readers 
to the reports from Louisiana, Kansas, 
and Colorado, and ask them to bring these 
to the notice of their unconverted friends. 





Dr. Lyman Abbott, in the Outlook, says: 


It is not probable that 'the woman suf- 
fragists who have petitioned Congress to 
initiate a movement for an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, so as to provide 
for suffrage throughout the nation, ex- 
pect to secure any such amendment at 
the present time; but as a method of 
arousing public agitation this movement 
has succeeded admirably. We do not 
remember any event in recent years which 
has brought the matter so prominently 
before the nation, accompanied as it is by 
the retirement of Miss Anthony, and the 
endeavor to raise $1,000,000 in the aid of 
the cause which she has so long repre- 
sented. 








Accordingly, Dr. Abbott devotes two 
editorials to the effort to show why wom- 
en should not have equal suffrage. To 





this there is no objection, if he would 
argue fairly. * But we have every right to 
object to downright misrepresentation. 
Dr. Abbott says: 


The question whether woman suffrage 
has been a success or a failure in the 
four States where it has been adopted is 
hotly disputed. It appears certain, how- 
ever, that it has not accomplished any 
noteworthy beneficial results of a prac- 
tical character. 


* 
- 





This “appears certain” only to those 
who have not looked into the matter, or 
who are so prejudiced as to be evidence- 
proof. Dr. Abbott must be reckoned in 
the latter class. Briefly summed up, the 
situation is this: The most eminent and 
esteemed men and women of the en- 
franchised States, including the Chief 
Justices and all the Supreme Court judges 
of Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, and Ida- 
ho, testify over their own names that it 
has had ‘“‘beneficial results of a practical 
character,’’ while the “‘Antis’’ have not 
yet found, in all these States put together, 
a baker’s dozen of respectable men who 
assert over their own names and addresses 
that the results are bad. 


= —-- - 


Dr. Abbott says there has been “no 
noteworthy advance in legislation.’’ Dur- 
ing the six years since it was granted, 
equal suffrage in Colorado has caused the 
enactment of laws prohibiting child labor, 
raising the age of protection for girls to 
18, making fathers and mothers joint 
guardians of their children, establishing a 
State Industrial School for Girls and a 
State Home for Dependent Children, and 
abolishing the use of emblems on the 
Australian ballot, which last is the next 
thing to establishing an educational quali- 
fication for voters. Equal suffrage has also 
raised the number of uno-license counties 
from two to twenty. 


—_—___— -_-- - 


The junior editor’s'*Washington Notes,”’ 
published in the Woman’s JouRNAL of 
February 24, were written during the 
National Convention, and were mailed on 
February 14, with the expectation that 
they would appear in the JourNAL of 
February 17. They were delayed in the 
mail, and did not arrive in time, Her 
good friends at this office altered the 
tenses in the article, in order to bring it 
up to date, and printed it the next week. 
She did not reach home till the evening of 
February 24, too late to make any changes 
in it herself. This explains two or three 
inaccuracies, as for instance the state- 
ment that $8,000 had been pledged for the 
coming year’s work. It was supposed so 
at the time when the article was written, 
but later it was found that the $2,000 
promised in advance had inadvertently 
been counted in twice, so that the sum 
raised at the Convention was $6,000. A 
few other errors in the article are also to 
be explained by the fact that it was 
written during the Convention, and not 
after its close. 





Mr. Charles R. Saunders, ex-secretary 
of the ‘‘Massachusetts Man Suffrage Asso- 
ciation,” made some altogether amazing 
statements in the recent legislative de- 
bate on suffrage, as to the discourtesy 
with which, as he alleged, the ‘Antis” 
had been treated by the suffragists at the 
Congressional hearings. He professed to 
have received his information direct from 
the ladies who had been insulted. 





-_-o 


There has been complaint about the 
difficulty the remonstrants had in getting 
admission to the hearing before the House 
Judiciary Committee. They had not 
given notice in advance that they wished 
to be present, hence the Congressional 
Committee issued tickets only to the 
Suffrage Association; and as there were 
not half enough tickets to go around, 
they were divided among the State del- 
egations pro rata, The remonstrants 
represent as a piece of atrocious rudeness 
the fact that they found it hard to get 
admitted to the House hearing without 
tickets. At the Senate hearing, where 
Miss Anthony was in charge, she smoothed 
all difficulties from their way. 








>? o-- 


The corresponding secretary of the Buf- 
falo Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union calls our attention to the fact that 
the passage of the New York law making 
fathers and mothers joint guardians of 
their children was “the result of the 





earnest effort of our Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union,” whereas a recent 
letter in the JouRNAL, signed by Mrs. 
Stanton and two other ladies, seemed to 
give the whole credit to Mrs. Lillie Dev- 
ereux Biake. Mrs. Blake and other wom- 
en had been for years calling attention to 
the injustice of the old law, and helping 
to educate public sentiment against it; but 
the final victory was undoubtedly the re- 
sult of the admirable circular compiled 
and sent to all the members of the Legis- 
lature by the Buffalo Union. 





STREET-CLEANING AND SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. A. Emmagene Paul, superintend- 
ent of street-cleaning in the First Ward of 
Chicago, was one of the speakers at the 
recent National Suffrage Convention in 
Washington, and gave an interesting 
account of her work. A day or two later, 
an alleged interview with her appeared in 
the New York Times, in which Mrs. Paul 
was made to say that ehe was “opposed to 
women’s voting;’ that she knew ward 
politics, and thought women would better 
keep out of them, etc. This was a sur- 
prise to Mrs. Paul’s friends, who knew 
that she favored equal suffrage. A letter 
of inquiry addressed to her brings the fol- 
lowing reply: 


Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL: 


My Dear Madam: I did not see the 
interview to which you refer, but I did 
see a quotation from it. I was amazed, 
for it was absolutely false in every re- 
spect. In the first place, I had no such 
interview with apy one. In the next 
place, I could not have expressed such 
views, for I never entertained them. | 
did say I was one woman who undoubtedly 
had benefited by Miss Anthony’s work, 
and I felt ashamed at how little I had 
realized or appreciated the fact, and how 
little I had done in return. I came home 
resolved to make up for lost or slighted 
opportunities, 

Ido know ‘ward politics,” and I do 
know that if women can purify and im 
prove ward politics as they have ‘‘ward or 
municipal work,” in which they have prac 
tically interested themselves, the sooner 
they can have a part in them the better. 

It has been my aim and ambition to 
have the ‘‘womanly characteristics” in 
the foreground on all occasions in my 
work, so there could be no mistaking the 
fact that it was woman’s work, not a wo- 
man doing man’s work; and I feel that in 
doing this work well, I have perhaps ac- 
complished more for women than to have 
taken a more active part in their political 
movements, for I prove we are not theo- 
rists. 

I regret this misunderstanding of my 
views, and I thank you for addressing me 
directly and giving me an opportunity to 
declare myself. With best wishes for 
your success, I am cordially yours, 

A, EMMAGENE PAUL. 

Palmer House, Chicago. 

The question now arises, who furnished 
the New York Times with the forged in- 
terview? Most of the ‘‘Antis’’ are doubt- 
less well meaning and honest, but it is 
clear that they are allied with some abso- 
lutely unscrupulous persons. A. S. B. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 





“It is delightful to see how widely scat- 
tered Wellesley students are,’’ said Presi- 
dent Hazard, recently. ‘I heard of one 
or two in Japan the other day, and from 
the Far West letters come. All over the 
country there are earnest and eager wom- 
en turning their eyes toward Wellesley. 
It is a great happiness to think that 
Wellesley’s future is a bright one.” 

Miss Mary Hefferan, Wellesley, ’96, has 
been appointed by President Harper to an 
honorary fellowship in Chicago Univer- 
sity. Zodlogy is her department, and 
embryology her particular subject. Miss 
May Pitkin, ’95, is dean of women and 
instructor in English at Beloit College, 
Wis. 

The January meeting of the Brooklyn 
Congregational Club has been devoted, 
by an unwritten law, to some theme of 
special interest to women, with women 
for speakers. This year Miss Mary Mills 
Patrick, Ph. D., president of the Ameri- 
can College for Girls in Constantinople, 
made an earnest address in behalf of the 
higher education of women, showing that 
this movement is not confined to Christian 
lands alone, but is world-wide. Her re- 
marks were admirably prefaced by an 
address by Dr. Truman J. Backus, presi- 
dent of Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, who presented a vivid histori- 
cal view of women’s education. 

At four o’clook one morning, recently, 
while the freshmen were peacefully sleep. 
ing, the class of 1902 at Vassar held their 
tree ceremonies. At the appointed time 





groups of red-coated Amazons, with 
helmets and shields, gathered silently 
about the big elm between Strong Hall 
and the main building, amid the weird 
gleamings of a multitude of red lights. 
They formed in a circle, and softly gave 
the class cheer by which the tree is se- 
cured to the class, and then proceeded to 
hold their impressive ceremonies. The 
songs and speeches were followed by 
cheers for the class, which were echoed 
from the main building by 1902's sister 
class, 1900. Then the party adjourned to 
the gymnasium, where the ceremony of 
knighting the sophomore class took place 
amid much laughter. Then the girls dis- 
persed, The most remarkable thing was 
that during all this time not one freshman 
appeared on the scene. This was a suc- 
cess unparalleled in the history of the col- 
lege. 

Miss Hortense Lewis, daughter of ex- 
Mayor Edson Lewis, of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., has been appointed expert chemist 
in a large paint factory in Lawrence, 
Mass. Miss Lewis finished a course in 
the Lakewood Collegiate Seminary about 
five years ago, and was admitted to Vas- 
sar College without examination. She 
was graduited from Vassar with honors 
a year ago, and recently finished a post- 
graduate course in science at the Boston 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Miss Julia K. Ordway, of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, class of 1899, has been appointed 
teacher in German, English, and history 
in the New Haven (Conn.) High School, 
at a salary of $1,000 per year. She is a 
graduate of the Girls’ High School aud 
Boston Normal School. 

Principal C. C. Bragdon, of Lasell Sem- 
inary, Auburndale, Mass., who takes his 
family to Pasadena, Cal., each winter, 
proposes to establish a new school in that 
city. It is to be called “Pasadena Col- 
lege for Women.”’ A gift of seventy-five 
acres of land, to be deeded when the col- 
lege has an endowment of $300,000, has 
already been made, and the promoters are 
very hopeful that the necessary funds 
will be forthcoming. Principal Bragdon, 
who is in Pasadena, says: ; 

My hope is that this college will offera 
plan of training for women which shall 
be unique io all the world, and shall edu- 
cate women as women and not as men. 
In the full light of the new demands of 
the new day, education for women should 
bring into prominence the humanities, 
and should in all respects consider first 
the value for the sex in all branches and 
methods of culture. 


-_--— 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 





The announcement that Mrs. Liver- 
more would speak on ‘‘Eminent People I 
Have Known,”’ crowded the parlors at 3 
Park Street to their full capacity at the 
Fortnightly of the Massachusetts W.S. A. 
last Tuesday afternoon. Miss M. M., Gil- 
bert presided. Mrs. Livermore's delight- 
ful taik included personal reminiscences 
of Horace Mann, Daniel Webster, Lincoin, 
Grant, and many other distinguished 
men. She said that as a young woman 
she was completely fascinated by Henry 
Clay, the first person who ever praised 
her. He inspired her with her first sus- 
picion that she had the power to do any- 
thing. She found afterwards, however, 
that it was only his cordial and courteous 
manner, and that he talked in the same 
strain to all young ladies. 

Mrs. Livermore’s talk last Tuesday 
dealt chiefly with eminent men. At the 
unanimous request of the audience, she 
has consented to speak at the next Fort- 
nightly, March 13, on ‘Eminent Women 
I Have Known.” 

Almost all the persons connected in any 
way with suffrage work become converts 
to the cause. The poor woman who dusts 
and cleans the suffrage parlors, and 
washes up the cups and saucers at the 
close of the Fortnightlies, listened with 
rapt interest to the lecture, and was espe 
cially delighted to hear that General 
Grant, when Mrs. Livermore knew him; 
was a total abstainer. The remains of 
the refreshments are given to her, but 
last Tuesday, owing to the unusual crowd, 
there was not a drop of chocolate or a 
crumb of cake left. When told that this 
time there was nothing for her, she 
answered, earnestly: “Sure, I would rather 
have the big meeting!’ 

Resolutions of thanks were passed to 
the members of the Legislature who voted 
for the suffrage bill, and especially to 
Representatives Fall of Malden, Adams of 
Melrose, Fitts of Somerville, and Newton 
of Everett, who spoke in iis behalf. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


JOSEPHINE BropHEAD has left $10,000 
to the town of South Newmarket, N. H., 
for a public library, on the unique condi- 
tion that the name of the place be changed 
to Newfields. 


Miss Epirn WALKER, of Sydney, is 
said to be the anonymous Australian who 
gave $50,000 to the British South African 
war fund. Miss Walker has devoted a 
large part of her wealth to charity and 
science. She gave a handsome contribu- 
tion toward resuming the work of coral- 
boring in the Pacific. 


Mme. Sopnie FRIEDLAND, the Russian 
lady who was heard with so much pleas- 
ure at the National Suffrage Convention 
in Washington, expects to arrive in 
Boston March 25, and is willing to lecture 
on ‘**The Historical Development of the 
Russian Woman,” and on Russian art, 
literature, and music. For dates and 
terms, address Miss Diana Hirschler, 221 
Tremont Building, Boston. 


Miss PAULINE KRUGER is president of 
the Business Women’s Club of Minne- 
apolis. From her name, she should bea 
sympathizer with the Boers, At all events, 
she believes that the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence apply to 
American women, for she illuminated the 
engrossed address that the club has just 
sent to Miss Susan B. Anthony congratu- 
lating her on her 80th birthday. 


Mrs, A, J. GEORGE, who conducted the 
Congressional hearing for the ‘‘Antis,”’ 
has addressed a parlor meeting of them 
since her return to Boston, at which she 
held the speakers at the National Suffrage 
Convention up to ridicule, with the result 
of converting to equal rights at least one 
intelligent woman who had been ‘‘on the 
fence,’ and who told one of our Massa- 
chusetts delegates about it, boiling over 
with indignation. So the good work 
goes on. 


Mrs. CHAPMAN Catt used a graphic 
illustration at Miss Anthony’s birthday 
celebration, in introducing Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, probably the most eloquent orator 
in the ranks of the Suffrage Society. She 
reminded her hearers that people who 
listened to Cicero used to go away saying, 
‘“*‘What beautiful rbetoric! What wonder- 
ful oratory!’ ‘ But after men had listened 
to Demosthenes they did not say a word 
about the speaker’s eloquence; they all 
said with one voice, ‘‘Let us go and fight 
the Persians!’’ Mrs. Chapman Catt 
likened Miss Shaw's oratory to that of 
Demosthenes. 


Miss L. Wuite, who has for seven 
years successfully carried on a real estate 
agent's business in Melbourne, Australia, 
lately applied for and obtained an auc- 
tioneer’s license. She was more fortunate 
than the young lady who applied to the 
Council of the Institute of Accountants 
for permission to go up for the examina- 
tion which all associates have to pass. 
The majority of the Council, it is said, 
were in favor of allowing her to enter, 
but they finally decided that the matter 
was beyond their powers, and must be 
submitted to the members. These refused 
to allow her to take the examination. The 
Melbourne White Ribbon Signal says: ‘It 
is probable that had it been necessary for 
Miss White to get the consent of the men 
who are engaged as auctioneers, she 
would have shared the same fate.”’ 


Mrs. IsaBEL C. BARROWS is the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York 
Christian Work, and her vivid descrip- 
tions of events at the capital are a 
constant delight to its readers. In a 
recent letter she gives an amusing in- 
stance of remonstrant ignorance. She 
writes: ‘‘A lady said to me this morning 
atareligious meeting, but a block from 
the church where the Suffrage Associa- 
tion was sitting, ‘I do not approve of 
women’s voting, but I should like to see 
Miss Anthony, and I should be willing to 
vote myself on school matters.’ ‘But,’ 
said another lady, ‘think what a dreadful 
state of affairs has been the result in that 
Western State where they can vote. Why, 
it is perfectly terrible, and is bringing 
destruction on the home and everything!’ 
Pinned down, she could not tell the name 
of the State, but thought it began with 
‘N.’ It would have been well could she 
have heard the lady from Colorado, who 
gave overwhelming proofs of the boon 
that woman suffrage had been to that 
State. So, though intelligence may lead 
some remonstrants, it bas dense ignorance 
for a companion.”’ 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


(Concluded.) 
Miss Anthony continued her report of 
the International Council. She said: 
Every young woman who is today 
enjoying the advantages of free schools 
and the other enlarged rights and op- 
portunities for women, is a child of 





the woman suffrage movement. This 
larger freedom has broadened and 
strengthened women wonderfully. At 


the end of the Council, Lady Aberdeen, in 
a published interview summing up the 
work of the women who had been preseri, 
said there was no denying that the Eng- 
lish - speaking women stood head and 
shoulders above all the others in their 
knowledge of Parliamentary law, but that 
at the very top were the women of the 
United States and Canada—the two freest 
parts of the world. I said, “If the women 
of the United States, with their free 
schools, and all their enlarged liberties 
and opportunities, were not superior to 
women brought up under monarchical- 
forms of government, then there is no 
ood in freedom. It is because of this 
reedom that the nobility of Europe are 
always struck with the greater self-poise, 
self-control, and independence of American 
women. These characteristics will be still 
more marked when we have mingled with 
men intown-meetings. It is only by the 
friction of intellect with intellect that 
this greater self-poise can be gained.” 

The public meetings of the Council 
were all that heart could wish. I was 
present at only a few of them, because the 
business meetings came at the same hour, 
and were held miles away But every- 
body said to me, ‘‘Miss Anthony, you your- 
self could not have made a stronger suf- 
frage speech than So-and-So made to-day 
in such and such a section’’—industrial, 
educational, or what not. Ip the educa- 
tional section, one of the best speeches 
was made by Miss Brownell, dean of 
Sage College at Cornell. 

It was agreat thing. Hereis this move- 
ment for perfectly equal opportunities 
going over to England, and its representa- 
tives received and entertained by the 
nobility, we American women at the head. 
We were given a reception at Fulbam 
Palace by the Lord Bishop of London, 
and many others. In talking with Lady 
Battersea, a daughter of the Rothschilds, I 
caught myself repeatedly addressing her 
as ‘‘Mrs. Battersea,’’ and I said, “I sup- 
pose I shock you very much by forgetting 
your title.’ She answered emphatically, 
“Not atall. Ilike an American to be an 
American. It is much pleasanter than 
when they come cringing and crawling, 
and thinking of nothing but trying to con- 
form to our customs,”’ When all sorts of 
notables were giving us receptions, I 
said to Lady Aberdeen, “If this great 
Council of Women of ten nations were 
meeting in Washington, we should be in- 
vited to the White House. Can’t you 
contrive us an interview with the Queen?” 

Miss Anthony told of Lady Aberdeen’s 
success in this effort, and how the Queen 
insisted that all the delegates be given tea. 
She described the reception, which has 
already been fuily described in these col- 
umns. Miss Anthony continued: 

It was a most gracious thing for her to 
do. The Queen carried a black and white 
parasol, and my friend, Mrs. Gross, of 
Chicago, went right out and bought me 
one just like it. What Il want to impress 
upon you is this: If we had represented 
nothing but ourselves we should have been 
nowhere. Wendell Phillips said, ‘When I 
speak as an individual, I represent only 
myself, but when | speak for the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society, I represent 
every one in the country who believes in 
liberty.’’ It was because Miss Shaw and 
I represented you and all that makes for 
liberty that we were so well received; and 
I want you to feel that all the honors paid 
to us were paid to you. 

Miss Shaw: Miss Anthony was the only 
delegate to the Council who was invited 
to dine with royalty. She was asked to 
dinner by one of Queen Victoria's daugh- 
ters, the Princess Christian. The people 
there thought it was wonderful. 

Several fraternal delegates were then 
introduced. Mrs. Mary F. Gist spoke for 
the Woman’s Nationa! Press Association, 
and presented its delegates, Mrs. Anna 8. 
Hamilton and Mrs. Emma Southwick 
Brinton, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Passmore 
spoke for the Baltimore Yearly Meeting of 
Women Friends, Mrs. Wm. Scott, of 
Lathrop, Mo., for the Universal Peace 
Union, and Dr. Agnes B. Kemp, of Har- 
risonburg, Pa., for the Peace Society of 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Mary Wood Swift gave the State 
report for California, and Mrs. E. D. 
Bacon for Connecticut. The Connecticut 
report said that equal suffrage was com- 
ing as a matter of destiny, and could not 
be either delayed or greatly hastened. 
Miss Shaw said, ‘‘We all believe in des- 
tiny, but we are the destiny; we are going 
to bring it about.” 


COLORADO REPORT. 
The Colorado report was given by Mrs. 
Amy K. Cornwall, president of the Colo- 
rado E.S. A. She said in part: 


In our State the interest of women in 
public questions has increased the in- 
terest among men. There has been a 
great change at the polls since equal suf- 
frage was granted six years ago. Now 
saloons are closed on election day, smoke 
is absent from the polling places, there 
are flowers on the desks, and some women 
are serving as judges of election. Re- 
sponsibility means education. Few women 
will go to the polls without understand- 
ing something about the moral and intel. 
lectual character of the men for whom 
they are to vote. Men will go to the polls 
from force of habit. (I don’t blame them; 
I am all for equality, and I love men per- 
haps even better than I do women, be- 
cause I am a woman.) It is not reason- 
able to expect us in six years to set Colo- 





rado upon a pedestal as an example of 
purified politics. We are a new State, 
without much money; our women have to 
look after the jail and the other city and 
State institutions, with all the East watch- 
ing us, and you must not blame us if we 
find it hard to keep upthe W.S. A. Peo- 
ple say woman suffrage is a dead issue, as 
it has been granted. But our women 
would all rise up as one band if it were 

roposed to take suffrage away. We be- 
ewe in municipal ownership, and in the 
best man for mayor of the city, irrespec- 
tive of politics. Whenever we really de- 
mand anything, we know that we have 
got the force back of us to secure it; and 
our brothers know it, too, for they open 
the way for us. But we have been modest 
in our demands. We have not asked for 
many offices. We are studying political 
economy, especially in the women’s clubs. 
We have one woman’s club in Denver 
which is really the dearest club,—l bave 
been a member of its reform department 
for six years,—and though itis dreadfully 
afraid of being mixed up with politics or 
religion, it consented at a very interesting 
meeting the otber day to the reading of a 
letter received from Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well, enclosing an anonymous article 
which gave an unfavorable account of 
equal suffrage in Colorado; and the 
women passed a unanimous vote that the 
statements in that article were not true, 


THURSDAY EVENING. 
Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows read a beautiful 
paper on ‘Women in Philanthropy.’’ Miss 
Harriet May Mills followed with a fine 
paper on “The Winning of Educational 
Freedom,” published in full in another 
column. 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, of Denver, 
spoke eloquently on “The Social Trans- 
formation.’’ She said in part: 


The best definition ever given of free- 
dom is the power to do right. Under the 
vast hollow sapphire that we in Colorado 
call a sky, and surrounded by the moun. 
tains in their robe of snow, the women 
are using their new freedom in this spirit. 
I wish I could make you all understand 
that the home is not touched. Equal suf- 
frage does not mean the destruction of 
the home, or the disintegration of the 
home, but the radiation of the home—the 
carrying of it out into the wider life of 
the community. The ideal of the family 
must pervade society; and that is what 
equal suffrage is gradually bringing about. 
I know you hear all sorts of things about 
suffrage in Colorado, Not very long ago 
certain Eastern papers gave great promin- 
ence to aninterview with a ‘‘distinguished 
citizen of Colorado,’’ who gave a highly 
unfavorable account of the workings of 
woman suffrage there. The ‘distinguished 
citizen’? in question was a prize-fighter 
who had killed three men, a gambler 
driven out by woman suffrage; and he 
naturally said that woman suffrage was a 
failure. The latest attack of this kind 
was an anonymous letter in the Indiana- 
polis News. The great Woman’s Club of 
Denver is a power for good in the city; 
it is carrying on schools in ‘‘the bottoms,” 
night schools, kitchen gardens, travelling 
libraries; it secured the establishment of 
the State Home for Dependent Children, 
the removal of the emblems from the 
Australian ballot, and other good things. 
The social science department of the club 
has just voted, without a dissenting vuice, 
that the statements of the anonymous let- 
ter in the Indianapolis News are not true. 
I wish you could all go out to Colorado, 
and see how subtly, yes, and how swiftly, 
the social transformation is going on. It 
is the home transforming the State, not 
the State destroying the home. A Den- 
ver paper lately said the men had found 
out that in determining all questions of 
morality, sanitation, etc., if the women 
were consulted, better results were ob- 
tained. We have more intelligent homes 
because of equal suffrage. Where chil- 
dren see their father and mother go to the 
polls together, and hear them talk over 
public questions together, and occasion- 
ally express different views, there is toler- 
ance, A party slave will not come out 
from such a home, The children will 
grow up seeing that it is un-American to 
say that everybody in the opposite party 
is either a fool or a knave. The two best 
features of equal suffrage are the improve- 
ment of the individual woman, and the 
prospective abolition of the political 
“boss.” 

Miss Shaw was then introduced by Miss 
Anthony as her ‘‘first lieutenant.’’ Miss 
Shaw said: 

“The social transformation in Colorado 
is nothing to the transformation from a 
‘right bower’ to a ‘first lieutenant.’ We 
want you to-night to refute what Car- 
dinal Gibbons said when he asserted that 
we were not religious apd did not insist 
upon duties, but only upon rights. We 
are at least religious enough to take up 
a collection, and we always insist on the 
duty of putting something in.” Miss 
Shaw continued with a lively collection 
speech, in the course of which she said, 
‘Miss Helen Gould, a woman who gave 
$100,000 to pay for a war-ship, has cer- 
tainly done enough military service to 
warrant her having a vote.” 

Miss Anthony made an appeal for life- 
memberships, which met with a large 
response. 

The State report for Delaware was given 
by Mrs. Mary L. Cranston, who said that 
Delaware had a new law, giving school suf- 
frage to tax-paying women. Mrs. Thomas 
reported for Georgia, Mrs. Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch for Illinois, Mrs. Avery 
(in the absence of Mrs. Alice Peirce) for 
Indiana, Mrs. Ellen Powell Thompson for 
the District of Columbia, Mrs. Romans 
for lowa, and Mrs. Annie L. Diggs for 
Kansas. Mrs. Diggs, who is the State 
librarian, said in part: 

“In some Kansas cities, more women 
vote than men; and generally a larger 
proportion of the registered women vote 





than of the registered men. Nineteen of 
our county superintendents of public in- 
struction are women, and one city, Beat- 
tie, has a municipal government composed 
wholly of women. Among the Kansas 
delegates at this convention is a lady who 
served two terms as mayor, and declined 
athird term which was offered her. At 
no time since the failure of the full suf- 
frage amendment has the courage of 
Kansas suffragists been at so high-water 
mark as now. At the last annual conven- 
tion a large number of new workers came 
forward. We are going to establish suf- 
frage headquarters.” 


LOUISIANA. 
Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick reported for 
Louisiana. She said in part: 


“I bring greetings from Louisiana. 
Louisiana is happy to come on and see the 
representatives from all these States, 
in some of which women have been 
mayors and members of the city councils, 
We have nothing equal to that to re- 
port, but we have done what we could. 
We have not been idle. There are 
many young women coming on in the 
Sonth who will be workers for the ballot. 
I brought two delegates from Louisiana 
with me, and I am proud to be here with 
them. To morrow one of them will tell 
you all about the women’s voting on 
sewerage and drainage. We have in New 
Orleans two clubs, the Portia and the 
Era, which together make up the State 
Association. ‘There is a good field also to 
organize about Shreveport; the women 
there are perfectly prepared to be organ- 
ized; they voted there before we did in 
New Orleans. While spending my sum- 
mer at Yellow Sulphur Springs, from time 
to time linvite fifteen selected young ladies 
to come to my room and listen to a talk on 
suffrage, and have refreshments after- 
wards. Fifteen is as many as the room 
will hold at a time. The young ladies 
come gladly to listen, and they have a 
large audience among the young gentle- 
men, to whom they repeat the talk; and 
the young gentlemen go all around the 
Springs and tell what was said; and then 
they want another meeting. So we work 
wherever we go. If you are a true suf- 
fragist, you cannot help doing it. 

**U.S. Senator Brown, of Louisiana, once 
told Miss Anthony that he had never 
known @ Southern woman who wanted to 
vote. She presented him to me, saying, 
‘Here is Mrs. Merrick, of Louisiana, she 
has wished to vote many years,’ I told 
Senator Brown that women count for 
something in the home, in the church, and 
in society, and they ought to count for 
something inthe government. We would 
all rather be entities than non-entities. 
When my son came of age, our family was 
away from home, He wanted to go back 
to Louisiana to cast his first vote for 
Cleveland as President. My husband 
thought it was bardly worth while, but I 
persuaded him to let the boy go. As he 
was starting, I said tohim, ‘‘My son, when 
you cast your ballot, remember that your 
mother will always bea minor.”’ He an- 
swered earnestly, ‘‘Mother, [ wish you 
could vote.’”’ I felt that to have my son 
wish it was the next best thing to being 
enfranchised, It has been said that wom- 
en would be treated with discourtesy at 
the polls. When the tax-paying women of 
New Orleans cast their ballots for the first 
time at the election last June on the 
sewerage and drainage question, it was 
really pathetic to see how the men of 
Louisiana had got ready for the women to 
vote. They had cleared up the polling 
places, the election officers had dressed 
themselves as cleanly as they could, they 
had decorated the rooms with flowers, and 
had even laid down matting, for fear we 
might have to walk over a floor that was 
not clean.”’ 

Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day reported for 
Maine, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas for 
for Maryland, Mr. Henry B, Blackwell for 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Miss Lavina A. Hatch for the 
National Woman Suffrage Association of 
Massachusetts, Mrs, Elizabeth Willard for 
Michigan, and Mrs, Margaret O. Rhoads 
for Okiahoma, 

EQUAL SUFFRAGE LITERATURE. 

One of the speakers having referred to 
the good effects of distributing equal suf- 
frage leaflets, Mrs. Thomas, of Maryland, 
said there were three that she had found 
especially useful—‘*The Nonsense of It,’’ 
by Col. T. W. Higginson, ‘Twelve Rea- 
sons why Women Want the Ballot,’ by 
Miss Blackwell, and ‘‘Questions for Re- 
monstrants,’’ by Lucy Stone. Mrs. Caton, 
of Pennsylvania, also testified to the good 
work done by these leaflets. Miss Black- 
well mentioned that a sample set of leaf- 
lets, including 40 different kinds, could 
be had from the WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
postpaid, for ten cents. Mrs. Swift, of 
Georgia, said much good had resulted 
from the Woman's Tribunes, given by Mrs. 
Colby for distribution in the Atlanta pub- 
lic schools. Mrs. Thomas said nothing had 
ever done 80 much good in Maryland as a 
nuinber of free subscriptions to the Wo- 
man’s Column, which had been given to 
that State some years ago. 


FRIDAY EVENING, 


Mrs. Ida Husted Harper spoke on ‘‘The 
Training of the Woman Journalist,’’ Miss 
Anna Barrows, literary editor of the 
American Kitchen Magazine, on “New 
Professions for Women Centering in the 
Home”’ (the WoMmAN’s JOURNAL will 
publish this paper in full), Mrs. Mary 
Church Terrell on “The Justice of Wo- 
man Suffrage,”’ and Rev. Ida C. Hultin on 
‘Woman in the Ministry.’ In the ab- 
sence of Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
her paper on ‘’The Duty of the Women 
Citizens of the United States in the Pres- 
ent Political Crisis’? was read by Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell. 


SATURDAY A. M,. 


Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton reported for 
the Committee on Credentials, and Mrs. 
Elnora M. Babcock for the National Com- 





mittee on Press Work. This noteworthy 
press report has already been published in 
our columns. Mrs. Duniway paid a trib- 
ute to Mrs. Babcock’s press work for 
Oregon. She said the amendment cam- 
paign was now waxing hot, and there was 
never a week when she had not use for 
Mrs. Babcock’s articles, to supply young 
men with ammunition to be used in de- 
bates, or for other purposes. 

Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt reported for 
Mississippi, Miss Ella Harrison for Mis- 
souri, Mrs. Mary Smith Hayward for Ne- 
braska, Mrs. Baca for New Mexico, 
Mrs, Ella Hawley Crossett for New York, 
Miss Helen Morris Lewis for North Caro- 
lina, Mrs, Flora Blackman Naylor for 
North Dakota, Mrs. Lucretia L. Blanken- 
burg for Pennsylvania and Mrs, Charlotte 
B. Wilbour for Rhode Island. 


SATURDAY EVENING. 
Miss Anthony read the following tele- 
gram: 


The executive committee of the National 
Anti-trust Conference, which will convene 
at Chicago on Lincoln's birthday, Feb. 12, 
extends hearty congratulations to the dis- 
tinguished president of the Woman Suffrage 
Association, and hopes that Miss Anthony 
may enjoy many years of added happiness 
and honor. This cordial salutation includes 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and all of the noble 
women who have wrought such a great 
work in the liberation and advancement of 
the women of this country. 

Miss Anthony also read a letter from 
Mr. Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, with the 
following resolution, which was passed 
by the convention recently held at De- 
troit: 

Whereas, Disfranchised labor, like that of 
the enslaved, degrades all free and enfran- 
chised labor; therefore, 

Resolved, That the American Federation 
of Labor earnestly appeals to Congress to 
pass a resolution submitting to the Legisla- 
tures of the several States of the Union a 
proposition for a sixteenth amendment to 
the Federal Constitution that shall prohibit 
the States from disfranchising United States 
citizens on account of sex. 

Miss Anthony expressed her satisfaction 
that equal suffrage was endorsed by “the 
hard-working, wage-earning men of the 
country, each of them with a good solid 
ballot in his hand,”’ 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby spoke on “Our 
Great Leaders.’’ Miss Kate M. Gordon, 
of New Orleans, spoke on ‘The Possi- 
bilities of Even a Scrap of Suffrage.’ 
Miss Anthony said, in introducing her: 
“The right of tax-paying women in Louis- 
iana to vote upon questions of taxation 
is the first scrap of suffrage that any of 
the women of the Gulf States have got, 
and they have used it well. They deserve 
another scrap, and | think that they will 
get it before some of us who have been 
asking for half a century.’’ Miss Gor- 
don’s address has been published in the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL in full, 

Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, in making the 
collection speech, said she ‘believed in 
16 to 1.”. “By this I mean,’’ she said, 
“that | want sixteen men in the audience 
to give a dollar apiece, and one man to 
give sixteen dollars.” 

Miss Gail Laughlin spoke on ‘Condi- 
tions of the Wage-earning Women of 
Our Country.”’ She said in part: 

‘**Wage-earner’ among women is used 
in a broad sense. All women receiving 
money payment for work are proud to be 
called wage-earners, because wage-earn- 
ing means economic independence. The 
census of 1890 reports nearly 400 occupa- 
tions open to women, and 3,914,571 
women engaged in gainful occupations. 
But government reports show the average 
wages of women in large cities to be from 
$3.83 to $6.91 per week, and the general 
average to be from $5 to $6.68. In all 
lines women are paid less than men for 
the same grade of work, and they are 
often compelled to toil under needlessly 
dangerous and unsanitary conditions. If 
the people of this country want to ad- 
vance civilization, they have no need to 
go to the islands of the Pacific to do it. 
How are these evils to be remedied? By 
organization, suffrage, coéperation by all 
women, and, above all, the inculcation of 
the principle that a woman is an indi- 
vidual, with a right to choose her work, 
and with equal rights with man. Our 
law-makers control the sanitary condi- 
tions and pay of teachers. Here is work 
for the women who have ‘all the rights 
they want.’ When one of these comfort- 
ably situated women was told of the need 
of the ballot for working women, she held 
up her finger, showing the wedding-ring 
ou it, and said, ‘I have all the rights I 
want.’ The next time that I heard read 
the parable of the man who fell among 
thieves and was succored by the good 
Samaritan, methought I could see that 
woman with the wedding ring on her 
finger, passing by on the other side. It 
is said that every woman who earns her 
living crowds a man out. That argument 
isan old as the trade guilds of the 13th 
century, which tried to exclude women. 
Rev. Dr. Smith, of Minneapolis, stands 
to-day just where they did seven hundred 
years ago.”’ 

Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw then gave 
“A Review of the Remonstrant.’’ Miss 
Gordon, Miss Laughlin and Mrs. Shaw 
spoke at the Washington convention for 
the first time on this evening, and all three 
were heard with much interest and 
warm applause. 

On Sunday the women ministers present 
at the convention filled the pulpits ofa 
number of Washington churches. So 
great was the demand that even Miss 
Harriet May Mills, who is not a minister, 
was pressed into the service, and edified 
a congregation. 


MONDAY A. M, 


Miss Anthony, in reporting for the 
Congressional Committee, made a good 
point when she said: ‘‘One reason why 
so little has been done by Congress is be- 
cause none of us have remained here to 
watch our employees up at the Capitol. 





Nobody gets anything done by Congress 
or by a State Legislature unless they have 
some one on hand to watch. We need a 
Watching Committee. The women can- 
not expect to get as much done as the 
railroads do, and the trusts, the Pullman 
Company, the liquor trust, etc. They 
keep thousands of agents at the National 
Capitol and at the State Legislatures to 
watch out for their interests. We have 
no one here, and yet we expect to get 
something done, though we labor under 
the additional disadvantage of having no 
ballots. Whatever takes place in Wash- 
ington is felt to the circumference of the 
country. I have got almost all the States 
tosend in petitions to Congress asking 
that upon whatever terms suffrage is ex- 
tended to the men of Hawaii and our 
other new possessions, it may be extended 
to women upon the same; and it is this 
that has stirred up the ‘Antis’ in New 
York, Illinois, and elsewhere to their 
recent demonstrations. There was noth- 
ing more than usual going on in the Legis- 
latures of any of those States. Mrs. Har- 
per has culled extracts from all the favor- 
able Congressional reports that we have 
had during the past thirty years, and I 
have made a pamphlet of them, which will 
be laid on the desk of every member.” 

The report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee was read by its chairman, Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell. The resolutions 
adopted have already been published. 
The one relating to Miss Anthony’s 80th 
birthday was accepted with a rising vote. 
In responding, Miss Anthony said: 

“IT wish you could realize with what joy 
and relief I retire from the presidency. [ 
want to say this to you while | am still 
alive—and I am good yet for another de- 
cade—don’t be afraid (applause). While 
my name stands at the head, I am Yankee 
enough to feel that I must watch every 
potato that goes into the dinner-pot and 
supervise every detail of the work. For 
the four years since I fixed my date to 
retire, I have been saying to myself ‘Let 
go, let go, let go!’ [ am going to let go 
of the machinery part, but not of the 
spiritual part. I expect to do more work 
for woman suffrage in the next decade 
than ever befure. I have not been for 
nearly fifty years in this movement with- 
out gaining a certain notoriety, at least; 
and it enables me to get a hearing before 
the annual conventions of many great 
national bodies, and to urge upon them 
the passage of resolutions asking Congress 
to submit to the State Legislatures a 16th 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
forbidding disfranchisement on account 
of sex, This is the work to which I mean 
to devote myself henceforward.”’ 

On motion of Mrs, Mary Bentley 
Thomas, of Maryland, a rising vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Blackwell for 
his services on the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, Mr. Blackwell in vain protesting 
and moving that in the vote of thanks 
the whole Committee be substituted for 
his individual name. 

Mrs. Mary W. Swift, of California, read 
a telegram announcing the death of Dr. 
Sargent, daughter of Mrs. Elizabeth Sar- 
gent. Miss Anthony said: 

‘“*T was snow-bound for nine days on 
top of the Rockies in 1871, and during 
that time I shared the stateroom on the 
train with Mr. and Mrs, Sargent and their 
children. Their house was my home dur- 
ing the six years of his senatorship in 
Washington. All the way through, that 
family has stood like the very granite 
hills for woman suffrage. And now the 
mother, stripped of her husband’s sup- 
port, has also lost the solid support and 
stay of this young daughter.’”’ Miss An- 
thony paida tender tribute to Dr. Sargent, 
and, on motion of Mrs. Swift, a resolution 
of sympathy was sent to the bereaved 
mother. Miss Anthony was much moved, 
and said: “It almost seems as if wecould 
not go on with our business. I was late 
at the meeting this morning because of 
writing toher mother. My thoughts have 
been going to her over the Rockies all the 
time.”’ 

Mrs. Clinton B, Smith reported for Ver- 
mont, Mrs. Boyd Ritchie for West Vir- 
ginia, Mrs. Orra Langhorne for Virginia, 
and Mrs. Duniway for Oregon. ‘The 
amendments to the constitution were then 
taken up. The one creating a second 
honorary vice-presidentship was passed, 
also those omitting the clauses that made 
the chairman of the Organization Com- 
mittee a member of the Business Com- 
mittee, and provided for her being elected 
at the same time with the General Officers, 
All the other amendments were defeated, 
except those making some slight verbal 
changes. 

MONDAY EVENING, 


Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, State librarian of 
Kansas, spoke on ‘**Municipal Suffrage.’’ 
The WoMAN'S JOURNAL is promised this 
paper for publication in full. Mrs, Vir- 
ginia D. Young, of South Carolina, gave 
“The Story of Woman Suffrage in the 
South,’’ which appeared in our columns 
last week. Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, 
of Oregon, spoke on ‘Success in Sight,’’ 
which will also be published in the Jour- 
NAL. Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, of New 
Jersey, read an original play, ‘The Judg- 
ment of Minerva,’’ and Miss Diana Hir- 
schler described ‘‘Woman’s Position in 
the Law.” 

CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS. 


Tuesday morning was devoted to the 
Congressional hearings. The hearing be- 
fore the Senate Committee was conducted 
by Miss Anthony, that before the House 
Committee by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, The 
Senate Hearing was devoted chiefly to the 
history of the suffrage movement, the 
House Hearing to its philosophy. Some 
of the able papers presented have already 
been published in the JourNAL, and 
several others will be given. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt was elected president, re- 
ceiving 254 votes out of a total of 278. 
Before the vote was cast, Mrs, Lillie 
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Devereux Blake asked permission to 
make a personal explanation. She said: 
“I have received from many parts of the 
United States expressions of regard and 
esteem that have deeply touched me. 
But, in the interests of harmony, I wish to 
withdraw my name from any considera- 
tion you may have wished to give me.” 

The exact vote on the presidency was: 
Mrs. Diggs, 1; Miss Shaw, 11-3; (‘I’m not 
a widow!” said Miss Shaw, on hearing 
that she had received a third of a vote); 
Mrs. Blake, 10 1-3; Miss Anthony, 11; Mrs. 
Chapman Catt, 254 1-3. 

Miss Anthony was asked to escort Mrs. 
Chapman Catt to the platform, and they 
were received with warm applause. Miss 
Anthony said: ‘'I have the great pleasure 
of introducing Mrs, Chapman Catt as 
your choice for president. I never made 
a presentation with greater delight than 
this. From what I have seen of her work 
during the last decade, I am sure you 
have make a wise choice. ‘New occasions 
teach new duties.’ Mrs. Chapman Catt 
has had the opportunity to do good work 
as chairman of the Organization Com- 
mittee, and has been equal to it, and I am 
sure she will be equal to the larger oppor- 
tunities of her new position.”’ 

Mrs. Chapman Catt said: 

“Good friends, I should bardly be 
human if I did not feel gratitude and ap- 
preciation for the confidence you have 
shown me; but I feel the honor of the 
position much less than its responsibility. 
I never was an aspirant for it. I only con- 
sented six weeks ago to stand. I was not 
willing to be the next president after Miss 
Anthony. I have known that there was a 
general loyalty to her, which could not be 
given to avy younger worker, Since Miss 
Anthony announced her intention to re- 
tire, there have been editorials in many 
leading papers expressing approval of her 
but not of the cause, Miss Anthony has 
been much larger than our Association. 
The papers have spoken of the new presi- 
dent as Miss Anthony’s successor. Miss 
Anthony will never have a successor, A 
president chosen from the younger gener- 
ation is on a level with the Association. 
The Association might suffer in conse 
quence of Miss Anthony’s retirement, if 
we did not still have her to counsel and 
advise us. I pledge you whatever ability 
God has given me, but | cannot do this 
work alone. The cause has got beyond 
where one woman can do the whole, I 
shall not be the leader of this cause as 
Miss Anthony has been; | shall be only an 
officer of this Association. I will do all I 
can, but I cannot do it without the co- 
operation of all of you, I hope that you 
will not find the Association growing 
smaller during my administration. 1 
pledge you to do the very best I can, but 
the responsibility much over-balances the 
honor, and | hope you will all help me to 
bear that burden.”’ 

Miss Authony bespoke for the new 
president all the loyalty and codperation 
that had been given to herself. She said: 
“The women of this nation need to get 
together and abide by the result of the 
vote, as I see by your faces and hear in 
your voices that you are all going to do.” 

It was voted on motion of Mrs. Avery to 
make Miss Anthony Honorary President, 
which was done with applause, Miss An- 
thony said: “You have moved me up 
higher. I always did stand by Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, and my name was always 
after hers, and I am glad to be there 
again.”’ 

The other General Officers were all re- 
elected, with only a few scattering votes. 
On motion of Mrs. Colby, a vote of thanks 
was passed to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the Senate Committee on 
Woman Suffrage for giving us hearings. 
On motion of Miss Blackwell, the resolu- 
tion on Colorado published in last week's 
JOURNAL was passed. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd gave a delight- 
ful talk on **The Village Beautiful.” 

“Grace Greenwood” (Mrs. Lippincott) 
was introduced and received with ap- 
plause. She said she had lately been 
asked if she were a suffragist, and she 
answered that she had thirty years’ record 
to prove it. Miss Anthony said: ‘“‘I re- 
member that when a suffrage connvention 
was held in Philadelphia in 1854, a large 
company of us were entertained at Lucre- 
tia Mott’s hospitable home; and Mrs. Mott 
said to us: ‘I have invited Grace Green 
wood and her mother. Sheis a beautiful, 
bright young woman, and if she is not yet 
wholly converted, I hope that this con- 
vention will decide her!’ Grace Green- 
wood read her creed, which contained the 
sentence, “I have been young, and now 
am old, but I have never seen a righteous 
principle defeated, or a reform going 
back ward.”’ 

Mis. A. Emmagene Paul, superintend- 
ent of street-cleaning for the First Ward, 
Chicago, gave an interesting account of 
her work in that city. Sofja Lvovna 
Friedland spoke on ‘The Russian Wo- 
man,’’ with much applause. Mrs. Amy K. 
Cornwall, president of the Colorado E. 8. 
A., said: 

“Through the efforts of Lucy Stone, 
Margaret W. Campbell, Miss Anthony, 
and other brave women who sowed the 
early seed of equal suffrage in our State, 
we Colorado women have obtained the 
ballot. We have had it only six years, 
yet everybody outside Colorado seems to 
expect us in that short time to have 
cleaned up all Colorado, including the 
great city of Denver. Denver is a moving 
city; its population is continually coming 
and going, which makes it harder to 
render conditions all that they should be. 
Nevertheless, we have obtained the pass- 
ing of several good laws and’ ordinances, 
and the enforcement of many more. We 
obtained the establishment of the State 
Industrial School for Girls, and are now 
trying to get a further appropriation for 
it. The bill passed the House, but was 
lost in the Senate, because of a feeling on 
the part of some of the members that it 





was not wise to multiply Homes. We 
confidently expect that it will be passed 
by the next Legislature. We have at 
present two women county clerks, one 
coroner, one city treasurer, twenty-nine 
county superintendents of schools, and 
three members of the Legislature.’’ Mrs. 
Cornwall then read from the Denver News 
a number of amusing comments on the 
recent utterances of Carcinal Gibbons by 
prominent Colorado women, both Cath- 
olics and Protestants. 

Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis, of New 
York, who was to have spoken on ‘‘The 
Daties of Freedom,’ and Mrs. V. D. 
Young, of South Carolina, who was to 
have made the collection speech, were 
both kept away by illness. Lr. Julia 
Holmes Smith, of Chicago, who was to 
have spoken on “Women on Managing 
Boards,’’ was also absent. But Mrs, May 
Wright Sewall, of Indiana, was called 
upon to stand in the gap, which she did, 
introducing her address by saying grace- 
fully: ‘‘We women say we believe in free- 
dom, but we are often told that what we 
really love best is the tyrant who can 
make us obey, and I can testify to the 
truth of it,’?’ motioning at the same time 
toward Miss Anthony, who had called 
upon her to speak, 


WEDNESDAY A, M. 


The State report of Utah was given by 
Mrs. Clark, once a nominee for the State 
Senate. Mrs. Lillian Hollister and Mrs. 
Auer made brief addresses as fraternal 
delegates from the Ladies of the Mac- 
cabees, ‘‘an organization of business 
women numbering more than 120,000 in 
this country and Canada.’’ Mrs. Auer 
said she had been ‘‘an ardent suffragist 
for three generations,’ and that the dif- 
ferent fraternal organizations are ‘‘a kin- 
dergarten for suffrage.” 

Mrs. Chapman Catt gave the report of 
Headquarters, also the report of the Com- 
mittees on Organization and Course of 
Study. ‘These reports, with their show- 
ing of admirable work, have been or will 
be sent to all the State and local presi- 
dents in the National Bulletin. The 
more they are studied, the more 1emark- 
able the work doné will appear. Mrs. 
Chapman Catt mentioned the large 
amount of money given by Massachusetts 
for the organization work, which is mostly 
done in the West. She said: “If any 
State in the West is carried for woman 
suffrage, it will be owing to Massachu- 
setts.’’ 

Miss Anthony then made the gratifying 
announcement that. the Association's 
whole debt of $1,400 had been paid off 
since the convention met, nearly enough 
having been contributed in life-member- 
ships alone. Among those who had con- 
tributed $50 each to become life-members 
were three Colorado women, Louise Jan- 
vier, Emily Brown, and Amy K. Cornwall. 

Mrs, Chapman Catt said: “1, too, have 
something good to tell you. Not only are 
we out of debt, but we are aiming to raise 
$10,000 for the coming year’s work,”’ 
Pledges of money were then called for by 
Miss Hay, and $6,000 was promised before 
the meeting adjourned, which, with $2,000 
that had been conditionally pledged 
in advance, and the usual receipts from 
collections in the field, State dues, etc., 
will undoubtedly bring the money specifi- 
cally raised for suffrage work during 1900 
up to $10,000 and over. 


MISS ANTHONY SURPRISED, 


Mrs. Chapman Catt said: ‘‘A surprise 
was promised as part of this afternoon’s 
program. A pleasant duty now falls to 
me. It is to present Miss Anthony with 
the spirit of a gift; for the gift itself is 
not here. Suffrage people from all over 
the country go to see Miss Anthony at ber 
home in Rochester, and consequently the 
carpets of the pailor and sitting-room are 
getting a little worn. When she goes 
home, she will find two beautiful Smyrna 
rugs, fitting the floors of those two rooms 
—the gift of her suffrage friends. Lam 
also commissioned to present Miss An- 
thony with an album. Some of our 
naughty officers have been making fun of 
it, and saying that albums are all] out of 
date; but ths one contains the photo- 
graphs of all the State presidents of Suf- 
trage Associations, and the chairmen of 
stauding committees. No collection of 
‘Antis’ could be found that would pre- 
sent in their faces as much intelligence 
and strength of character.”’ 

Miss Anthony expressed her thanks, 
and said: ‘‘These girls have disproved the 
old saying that a secret cannot be kept by 
women, for | have not heard a word of a 
Smyrna rug, or of a picture.” 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby read a letter from 
the Utah Silk Commission to the ‘*Hon.”’ 
Susan B. Anthony, with greetings and 
the gift of a silk dress—‘treal American 
silk, with the hope that you may live to 
wear it out, which will take the full cen- 
tury.” 

Miss Anthony: Isn’t that lovely! Cheney 
Brothers of South Manchester once gave 
me a dress pattern of their silk; but this 
one was manufactured by women all 
through, and its value to me is beyond 
words to say. 

Mrs. Richards, of Utah, then presented 
some handsome sofa cushions, with an 
affectionate speech. Miss Anthony re- 
turned thanks, and added: “I have an- 
other beautiful sofa pillow at home, a 
gift from Mrs. Jeffreys, of Oregon.”’ 

Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, of North Dakota, 
in behalf of Idaho, presented “a loving cup, 
with congratulations from Idaho and its 
free women.” She added that Miss An- 
thony’s vigor and warmth of heart at 80 
“shows how into our age may flow the 
Gulf Stream of our youth.” 

Miss Anthony expressed her apprecia- 
tion, and said: ‘“‘Idaho is one of the only 
three States I have never set foot in. 
Montana and Florida are the others.’’ 

Miss Shaw presented the Life of Colonel 
Cody (Buffalo Bill), sent by his sister, 
Mrs. Wetmore, and Miss Anthony re- 
called how Colonel Cody gave her a free 








box at his Wild West Show for a whole 
season. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton presented a 
spoon from Mrs. Amelia Willard of Michi- 
gan, saying, ‘‘It is for your oatmeal, I 
guess; it is about the size.’’ (Miss An- 
thony lives on adiet of Spartan simplicity 
—doubtless one reason why she has kept 
her strength and faculties to the age of 
80. Despite the fatigue of the conven- 
tion and of the many receptions to which 
she was invited, she was generally one of 
the first down to breakfast in the hotel 
dining room, and, although there were all 
sorts of rich dishes on the bill of fare, she 
never failed to call, instead, for oatmeal, 
cracked wheat, or something of that kind.) 
She expressed her gratitude for the spoon, 
adding that she had a Robert Purvis 
spoon, given her by his daughter after his 
death, and marked with his name and the 
date 1810; and that she valued his mem- 
ory and his fidelity to equal rights for 
women 80 highly that she should never 
use any other spoon for her oatmeal. 

Mrs. Marilla Ricker rose in the audience 
and said she had an Ingersoll orange 
spoon that she would like to present to 
Miss Anthony. 

Miss Anthony: [ wish I had time to 
speak of Colonel Ingersoll. The most 
magnificent speech I ever heard in behalf 
of woman suffrage was made by him. It 
was at a meeting where a young man had 
made a coarse and flippant speech on the 
other side. Col. Ingersoll was present, and 
seut a message, “Don't let Miss Anthony 
answer that man; it takes me to serve 
him up,’’ and he did. 

Mrs. Mary W. Swift presented a sub- 
stantial sum of money, which she called 
‘ta little remembrance from a few friends 
in California. Mrs. Sargent said, ‘Don’t 
let us send a present; let us send the 
money, and then she can use it as she 
chouses.’ If we could have brought what 
our hearts dictated, this church would 
not hold the money in twenty-dollar gold 
pieces,”’ 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


Rev. Anna Shaw presided. Mrs. Emily 
B. Ketcham read the Plan of Work, which 
was accepted. It is published in another 
column. The invitations for the next 
convention were read, and that from 
Minneapolis was accepted, as already de- 
scribed. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery said the na- 
tional convention needed either a longer 
time or ashorter programme, After dis 
cussion, it was voted that the addresses of 
the State presidents be cut down from ten 
minutes to five. 

it was voted on motion of Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell that the present Organization 
Committee be continued, with Mrs, Catt 
as chairman, All unfinished business was 
then referred to the Executive Committee, 
and the last business meeting of the con- 
vention adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Hon. John C, Bell, member of Congress 
from Colorado, made the opening address, 
He gave a highly encouraging account of 
equal suffrage. Mrs. Harriet Stanton 
Blatch spoke eloquently on ‘*War and the 
Work of Women.’ She disapproved of 
war, but said: ‘'The great good of war is 
that it makes women work. No nation 
ever rose high on an idle womanhood,”’ 
Mrs. Caroline Hallowell Miller of Mary- 
land spoke on ‘Our Problem,’’ She said: 
‘We now confront prejudice, which, being 
a phantom only, is hard to fight.” Her 
speech called out great laughter and ap- 
plause. Miss Mary G. Hay made the col- 
lection speech, and a large collection was 
taken. 


BIRTHDAY GIFT FOR MISS SHAW. 


Mrs. Mosher James, one of Miss An- 
thony’s nieces, said: ‘*This is Miss Shaw’s 
birthday. Her friends wish to present 
her with an easy chair to await her when 
she comes back from guing up and down 
the country lecturing, satchel in hand. 
Here are 53 gold dollars, one for each year 
of her life; and we wish her to buy such a 
chair as suits her best.’’ 

Miss Shaw said, in part: I am not like 
Miss Anthony, so used to having gifts 
poured in upon me that I know just what 
to say. I shall buy thechair when I have 
been told what is the correct thing to buy 
by Miss Antbhony’s other niece, who for 
twelve years has made a home for me. 
If you want tu see a pretty little spot, 
come and see our home, and every one of 
you shall sit in our chair. 

Mrs. Chapman Catt was then intro- 
duced as “the president of the N. A. W. 
S. A.,’? and was received with immense 
applause, the great audience rising and 
waving handkerchiefs. She spoke on “The 
Three I’s,’”’ showing how every effort of 
women for improvement was called first 
indelicate, then immodest, and finally 
impracticable, but how the old objections 
had now all been proved to be, in legal 
phrase, “incompetent, irrelevant, and 
immaterial.’’ At the close of her fine 
address, when the prolonged applause 
had subsided, Miss Anthony came for- 
ward and asked triumphantly, “Do you 
think the 300 delegates made a mistake in 
choosing that woman for president?’’—a 
question which brought out renewed 
applause. Miss Anthony then introduced 
to the audience the otuer general officers, 
and Miss Clara Barton, who had been 
seated on the platform. All were greeted 
with applause, especially Miss Barton, of 
whom Miss Anthony said, as the cheers 
of the audience for her rang out, ‘‘Con- 
stitutionally, her opinion is worth no 
more than an idiot’s.” Miss Anthony 
then closed the convention with a few 
words of farewell. She urged her hearers 
to help the cause financially, to take life- 
memberships, and to remember it in their 
wills. She said: ‘‘Not one of our officers 
has a salary, I retire on full pay.’’ 

The crowded audience sang the doxoi- 
ogy, and even then seemed unwilling to 
disperse, hundreds of people staying for 
a handshake and a few personal words 
with the officers. 





BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY 

as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is ten fold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no 
mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall's 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine, 
It is taken internally, and made in Toledo, 
Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. ‘Testimo- 
nials free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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THE LITTLE WILDFLOWERS. 


BY JAMES COURTNEY CHALLISS. 





The little Wildflowers to sleep have gone, 
*’Way down in their cosy beds ; 
A thick brown blanket of leaves they’ve 
drawn ; 
Right over their little heads, 
For well they know cold weather’s about— 
The time when Jack Frost appears, 
And that some night, if they don’t watch 
out, 
He'll come and bite off their ears. 





They know that his partner, Mr. Snow, 
Will also in time be due, 

For old Mother Nature told them so, 
And they know that it must be true. 
So, tightly tucked in their beds they lie, 
And laugh, in their dreams so fair, 

To think that neither, in passing by, 
Will be able to tind them there! 


The little Wildtiowers are tired of play, 
And weary of field and sun; 

The birds and the bees have gone away, 
Thesong of the rain is done; 

So now they nod on their beds of sod, 
While winter winds o'er them sing, 

And sleep so deep, knowing well that God 
Will awaken them in the spring. 

The Outlook. 
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START-AND-STOP. 


Did you ever hear of any little boy 
named Start-and-Stop? I think he must 
have been first cousin to that little boy 
who always said, ‘In a minute.” 

This boy would start well enough when 
called or told todo a thing, but be was sure 
to stop again until some one would say, 
‘Hurry up!” Then he would go on until 
he stopped, and must be-started afresh. 
So everybody has got to calling him 
‘Start-and-Stop.’’ Of course, he doesn’t 
like it at all. He would much rather be 
called his own name, which is a very 
pretty one, but I’d rather not tell it to 
you until he gets over this bad habit; and 
he will cure it, | know, if he once realizes 
what a very disagreeable habit it is. 

The other day his mamma went to visit 
his school, and almost the first words his 
teacher said to her were: “Can you tell 
me how to make your little boy hurry up? 
He is a very good, nice-mannered little 
boy, and he learns easily and does his 
work very nicely, only he does not go on 
with it. He stops every little while; and 
if I don’t speak to him he won't get done 
in time. I thought perhaps you had 
found some way to deal with this fault of 
his. It is really the only one I find in 
him,” 

“IT know,” sighed the mamma, ‘‘and I 
hoped you might find a cure for it. We 
have tried everything we can think of at 
home, to no purpose.”’ 

The other morning his uncle saw him 
sitting over his clothes all in a huddle, 
dreaming of something, instead of putting 
them on ‘‘I’ll give you a dime,”’ he said, 
“if you are dressed in fifteen minutes,” 

The time was just up when he presented 
himself not only all dressed, but washed, 
combed, and teeth and shoes brushed. 

“Now that shows,’’ his uncle said, as 
be handed him the money, ‘that you can 
do things in the proper length of time, 
Don’t you think you ought to do it every 
time, to please your good, kind papa and 
mamma?”’ 

Start-and-Stop said he knew be should, 
and he would try, and I do hope he will 
succeed, and will never give any occasion 
to be called by that name again.— Youth's 
Companion. 





PUSS’S BEAUTIFUL HOME. 

Near the Dewey Arch in New York isa 
cab-stand, where cabs are kept, waiting 
for customers. About thisarch, for some 
time, a beautiful cat has made her home. 
The cabmen have fed the cat and petted 
her. In some way or for some reason, a 
hole was left close to the ground in one of 
the columns. Puss made this column ber 
home. 

Recently, one morning, there were 
heard in this column several feeble mews. 
It was so dark that nothing could be seen. 
Toward noon puss appeared, very happy, 





asking for her usual luncheon. In every 


possible way she told about the beautiful 
kittens, so safely housed in the beautiful 
arch, with cars and trucks and carriages 
whirling about their home so constantly 
that it would be dangerous for them to 
take an airing. Puss is well cared for, 
having more food and water than she 
wants. When the babies leave their beau- 
tiful home, they will find a score of cab- 
men waiting to provide them with other 
homes.— Christian Register. 


a 
HUMOROUS. 

Mr. Green—Billson’s boy has got to be 
an officer in the navy. 


Mrs. Green—Well, well! I s’pose he'll 
wear epithets on his shoulders now. 


This is little Dick’s description of his 
first flash of lightning and first clap of 
thunder; “‘O mamma, I saw an angel go 
into heaven and bang the door after it!’ 
— Youth's Companion. 


Watts—I see that Markham, the hoe- 
man, says that the time is coming when 
men’s souls will be expressed by their 
clothes. 

Potts—if that ever comes about, there 
will be several prominent citizens frozen 
to death. —Indianapolis Journal. 


A shrewd business man was being 
driven in a crowded thoroughfare, when 
his horses took fright and ran away. He 
called to his coachman: 

“Can you stop them?” 

‘*No,”’ replied the man. 

“Then,” said the other “trun them into 
something cheap,”’ 


Last week a delinquent subscriber said 
he would pay up if he lived. He died. 
Another said: ‘I will see you to-morrow.” 
He’s blind. Still another said: ‘I'll pay 
you this week or go to the devil.”’ He's 
gone, There are hundreds who ought to 
take warning by these procrastinpators 
and pay up now.—Finley (S. D.) Slope. 


One evening a travelling salesman from 
Cinciunati happened to sit down at a 
hotel table in company with half a dozen 
State legislators, who talked with exces- 
sive formality. It was ‘*Willthe gentleman 
from Hardin do this?”’ and ‘Does the gen- 
tleman from Franklin want that?’’: For 
nearly ten minutes the commercial travel- 
ler listened in silence. ‘Then he turned to 
the waiter, and said in deep, oratorical 
tones: 

“Will the gentleman 
please pass the butter?” 

The remedy was effectual. 


from Ethiopia 





“THE BETTER PART 

Of valor is discretion,’’ and the better part 
of the treatment of disease is prevention. 
Disease originates in impurities in the 
blood, Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the 
blood, People who take it at this season 
say they are kept healthy the year round. 
Itis because this medicine expels impuri- 
ties and makes the blood rich and health- 
giving. 


ALL liver ills are cured by Hood’s Pills, 
25c. 











EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 





SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear- 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 








162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _<_mm. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 
Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 


Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 





Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Sounder.” Catalogue Free. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Seese and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRnAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
Continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








A CONUNDRUM FOR LYMAN ABBOTT. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott recently came from 
New York to address our Committee on 
Election Laws against allowing Maussa- 
chusetts women to vote in municipal elec- 
tions. He claimed that the small number 
of women who take part in school elsc- 
tions proves that all other women are 
opposed to voting. He affirmed that the 
women’s vote in the so-called referendum 
of 1895 being 22,203 to 861, although 25 
to 1 in favor of suffrage, proved that all 
the other women in the State who did not 
vote on the question were therefore op- 
posed to suffrage. 

Last week, on Feb. 24, the town of 
Clinton held a special town-meeting to 
take action on the law permitting the 
town to refund a floating debt of $175,000, 
and to appoint a sinking-fund commission 
of six members. At this meeting only 13 
out of 2,600 voters were present, so that 
seven constituted a majority of the voters 
at the meeting. 

Now, on Dr. Lyman Abbott’s principle, 
that absentees should be counted as op- 
posed, the majority against the proposed 
law in Clinton would have been 2,587 to 
13. But what happened? The meeting 
ratified the law, and elected the commis- 
sion. Absentees did not count. Nor 
should they be counted against the rights 
of women. 

So much for remonstrant logic! 

H. B. B. 
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MISS BISSELL’S FALLACIES. 





Miss Emily Bissell, of Delaware, oa 
Feb. 14. in a plausible but sophistical 
argument before the U. S. Senate and 
House Committees, condensed into small 
compass a surprising amount of ‘‘vast and 
varied misinformation.’’ She expressed 
a dread of the undue chivalry of men who 
want so desperately to ‘‘give women all 
they really need’’—except equality and 
justice. In the gains of 50 years of the 
movement which has accomplished so 
many beneficent changes, she finds only 
an evidence of its failure. The successive 
concessions wrung from unwilling legis- 
latures and reluctant opponents—freedom 
of thought, of speech, and of action, edu- 
cational and industrial opportunities, per- 
sonal and property rights—all these are 
quoted as proofs that political represen- 
tation is unnecessary. She ignores the 
triumphant establishment of full woman 
suffrage in four States, and of partial wo- 
man suffrage in 25 States and Territories, 
and coolly remarks that “the woman suf- 
frage movement is the only woman’s 
movement in existence that after 50 years 
finds itself not only in the minority, but 
with strong associations of women banded 
against it.’’ 

If Miss Bissell were familiar with the 
history of the struggles and events of 
the century now drawing to a close, she 
would know that every one of the suc- 
cesses which she enumerates has been 
achieved by the suffragists, and has been 
resisted by the stolid conservatism of a 
majority of women and men, quite as 
vigorously as the demand for suffrage. 
Every step bas been gained by the brave 
minority in face of strong opposition 
banded against it. When Fanny Wright 
addressed audiences of men and women 
for free thought, in 1835, she was branded 
as an infidel. When Lucretia Mott 
pleaded for religious equality she was 
regarded by her Quaker associates as ‘‘a 
troubler in Israel."”’ When Abby Kelly 
pleaded for the slave, and became (oh, 
horrors!) a member of a business com- 
mittee of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, she was denounced by Christian 
ministers as a ‘‘Jezebel.””’ When Mary 
Lyon asked the New York Legislature to 
aid her woman’s academy, she received 
‘leave to withdraw.’”’ When Elizabeth 
Blackwell, seeking for a medical diploma, 
applied in vain to more than twenty 
medical colleges, and at last secured ad- 
mission to Geneva, she was shunned and 
avoided by women as if her presence was 
pollution. When Lucy Stone sought to 
secure equal property rights for wives, 
she was scornfully opposed by married 
women with the inquiry, ‘‘Do you think I 
would give myself where I am unwilling 
to give my property?” It is by the heroic 
labors and sacrifices of hundreds of 
pioneer suffragists that the freedom of 
thought and speech and action have been 
secured which Miss Bissell to-day misuses 
to check her sisters in their advance from 





political subjection to republican equality. 
Had she lived even 50 years ago, Miss 
Bissell would no more have addressed a 
Congressional Committee than she would 
have committed highway robbery, nor 
could she have done so without incurring 
social ostracism. 

It is amusing to observe the naive pro- 
vincialism with which this daughter of 
little Delaware, with its 2,120 square miles 
and 168,493 inhabitants, depreciates the 
far greater importance of the four West- 
ern States where women have the ballot. 
“Colorado,” she says, ‘‘has less inhabi- 
tants than Baltimore.” True; but the 
population of Colorado is 412,198, two and 
a half times that of the State of Delaware. 
Miss Bissell’s tiny State sends only one 
representative and two senators to Con- 
gress; the four woman suffrage States 
send five representatives and eight sena- 
tors. In area the woman suffrage States 
exceed 300,000 square miles—nearly one 
hundred and fifty times that of Delaware, 
indicating a future population enormously 
greater than now. In face of overwhelm- 
ing and absolutely conclusive evidence of 
the success of woman suffrage where 
established, Miss Bissell declares it a 
failure. Yet with cynical frankness she 
adds: ‘If I felt that a vote might help 
me, I might become a suffragist.” 

Regardless of the fact that in the States 
where women have full suffrage they 
habitually vote more generally than the 
men, while the men vote more generally 
than they do in Delaware, Miss Bissell 
affirms that ‘‘women do not want to vote,” 
an assertion impossible to verify, and 
wholly irrelevant to the wisdom and jus- 
tice of the demand. 

But Miss Bissell and her sister remon- 
strants represent only a survival of an- 
cient prejudices fast becoming obsolete. 
She herself, in her public opposition, has 
become a “new woman.”’ By taking part 
in the discussion, she, too, helps on the 
movement, and will stir hundreds hith- 
erto indifferent to an active interest in 
our work. So we welcome her as an un- 
intentional ally. H. B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE STRAWS. 

For a “minority movement,’’ a dead 
or dying issue, and a repeatedly defeated 
measure, woman suffrage has commanded 
a phenomenal degree of attention during 
this month. The great convention at 
Washington, which in number of States 
represented by delegates, attendance, con- 
tributions, enthusiasm, and social recogni- 
tion excelled all previous conventions, has 
been reported far and wide through the 
press as a current event of importance. 
Miss Anthony, who at one time was the 
worst caricatured, ridiculed, and reviled 
woman in America, has been the subject 
of columns of eulogy. Leading newspapers 
seek to publish what their readers want 
to hear about, and also to lead public senti- 
ment. 

“Now we are justified in asking seri- 
ously what is the meaning of all this?’ 
writes Mrs. Ida H. Harper, in the N. Y. 
Sun, after describing the glories of the 
convention and the honors showered upon 
Miss Anthony. She continues: 

The birthday gifts and the great out- 
pouring at the Lafayette Opera House, on 
the occasion of the celebration, may be 
accepted as a personal tribute to the 
woman, but here are some other ques- 
tions: What does it mean that on the eve 
of the convention the two leading papers 
in Washington came out editorially in 
favor of suffrage for women; that at the 
season when there is the greatest pressure 
on their space they should give from four 
to seven columns of daily reports; that 
many leading papers of the country should 
devote as much space to it as they do to 
conventions of men? What does it mean 
that every night for a week the convention 
hall has been packed to its limits, people 
standing in the aisles, and the crowd ex- 
tending into the street, unable to get in- 
side the door? It cannot be mere curi- 
osity, for many of these speakers have 
been coming here for years and holding 
just such conventions. It cannot be to 
see a spectacular performance, for the 
programme consists always of serious ad- 
dresses, never failing to include a demand 
for the franchise. If all this does not in- 
dicate a widespread and rapidly increas- 
ing sentiment in favor of woman suffrage, 
and a promise that its possession is not 
far distant—then what does it mean? 


Most significant of all connected with 
the convention is the fact that the ‘‘Re- 
monstrants,’’ who recount how woman 
suffrage has been voted down and killed 
in various Legislatures, were so fearful 
that some encouragement might be given 
by Congress that they appeared before 
the Congressional Committees for the first 
time for many years and protested with 
all their small might. 

There are other straws which show the 
drift. The sermon of Cardinal Gibbons, of 
Baltimore, aroused discussion and indig- 
nation. The N. Y. World of Feb. 11, for 
instance, gave an entire page to a discus- 
sion pro and con of the sermon, to which 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Rev. Antoi- 
nette Brown Blackwell, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell and others contributed. 





Within two days after the Cardinal’s 
sermon the Rt. Rev. Bernard McQuaid, 
D. D., Bishop of Rochester, and founder 
of the Cathedral schools at Rochester, 
N. Y., was declaring before the annual 
meeting of the alumni that woman suf- 
frage is coming. The Bishop said in his 
address: 

“Ina few generations the Catholics will 
be thoroughly assimilated, and American 
to the marrow of the bone and the core of 
the heart. Very likely, by that time the 
women of the country will have the right 
of suffrage, and if fathers and brothers 
and husbands are timid and afraid to 
speak, they, the mothers of the children 
of the day, with braver souls and a more 
tender conscience, will not hesitate. to 
stand up boldly for what is dearest to 
their souls, the best welfare of the off- 
spring of their own flesh and blood.’ The 
Bishop spoke eloquently of the influence 
for good that he foresaw in the women 
when they exercise the right of suffrage. 

To a Rochester Post Express reporter 
the Bishop said: 

I believe woman suffrage is coming. 
And I may add that Ido not fear it; for, 
when it is secured, the women who take 
advantage of it will be found on the right 
side. All signs point to the coming of 
woman suffrage two or three generations 
hence. Not long ago Mr. Coudert, the 
well-known New York lawyer, a Catholic, 
expressed to me his views strongly favor- 
ing woman suffrage. I was surprised, be- 
cause I thought he would be just the one 
to oppose it. When I asked him the rea- 
son for his opinion, he replied that con- 
tinually there were brought to his atten- 
tion cases of women whose interests had 
suffered greatly through the dealings of 
men simply because the women are handi- 
capped by present laws. 

A few days later, Bishop Spalding 
spoke in favor of woman suffrage in a 
sermon he preached at Washington. 

Among the speakers at the alumni 
meeting who preceded Bishop McQuaid 
was Congressman James M. E, O'Grady, 
who spoke on “The Catholic Citizen.” 
According to the report in Boston Pilot, 
Mr. O’Grady said in the course of his re- 
marks: 

‘*You may ask me where the woman’s 
part comes in this question? In three 
(four) States the women vote on all ques 
tions, and I have found with amusement 
that one of the female members of my 
family has voted for the President of the 
United States.”” The speaker said any of 
the women present was liable to be called 
upon any day to enter politics, and he felt 
sure no one present would be found lack- 
ing. 

About the same time, there was a mon- 
ster mass meeting of women in Louis- 
ville, Ky., to consider how they might 
best use their influence to elevate the tone 
of city and State politics. Mrs, Harrison, 
State president of the Woman's Federa- 
tion, was present. There were represen- 
tative speakers from the different churches 
and several laymen. The Right Rev. 
Thomas Underwood Dudley, Episcopal 
Bishop of Kentucky; Rabbi Moses, from 
the Jewish Synagogue, and many others 
eloquently expressed various clear and 
practical ideas as to woman’s best method 
for becoming an important factor in this re- 
form movement. The meeting asked for an 
expression of sentiment against the non- 
enforcement of the law against carrying 
concealed weapons, and asked for the im- 
posing of heavy penalties for its violation, 
as it was asserted this was one of the 
primary causes of the present disgrace of 
the State. In a set of resolutions these 
ideas were embodied, with the recommen- 
dation that any one taking life, except in 
the discharge of duty, should be disfran- 
chised, and rendered ineligible for holding 
public office. 

These Kentucky women will soon be 
wanting the ballot in order to redeem 
their State. F. M. A. 





THE NATIONAL COMMITTEES 
At the annual convention of the Nation- 
al American W. 5S. A., and the meetings 
of the Executive and Business Com- 
mittees that followed, these standing 
committees were elected: 


PROGRAMME COMMITTEE, 


* Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt, exofficio. 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. Pa. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, Minn, 
Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, Me. 
Miss Kate M. Gordon, La, 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, N. Y. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, N. Y. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, O. 
Mrs. Helen M. Warren, Wy. 
Mrs. Virginia Shafroth, Colo. 
PRESS WORK, 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock. 
FEDERAL SUFFRAGE, 
Mrs, Sarah Clay Bennett, Ky. 
Mrs. Martha E. Root, Mich. 
PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE. 
Henry B. Blackwell and all the State 
Presidents. 
ENROLMENT. 
Mrs. Priscilla Hackstaff. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON LOCAL AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony. 





MINNEAPOLIS COMMITTEE ON LOCAL AR- 
RANGEMENTS, 


Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, chairman, with 

power to choose her committee. 
RAILROAD RATES. 

Miss Mary G. Hay. 

The following special committees were 
elected: 

LEGISLATION FOR CIVIL RIGHTS. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Kan. 

INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS RELATING TO 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Clara B. Colby, D. C. 

Martha E. Root, Mich. 

Frances Graham French, D. C. 

Annie E. Diggs, Kar. 

Margaret O. Rhoads, Okla. 

Annie English Silliman, N. J. 

Mary C. Bradford, Colo. 

Gail Laughlin, N. Y. 

Alzina P. Stevens, Ills. 

The committees on Convention Press 
Work, Course of Study, and Plan of 
Work, were dropped. Instead of the Plan 
of Work Committee, it was voted that all 
the State Presidents be invited to send 
their suggestions to the National Execu- 
tive Committee, and that the National 
Executive Committee, at its meeting just 
before the next National Convention, 
formulate a plan of work for the ensuing 
year, to be submitted to the convention. 
The convention press work, with the 
general press work, will be done by Mrs. 
Babcock, 

The subject that excited the most 
interest at the Executive Committee 
meetings, and the only one on which 
there was any decided division of opinion, 
was the question whether the Organiza- 
tion Committee should be continued as a 
separate committee, or whether under the 
new administration the Business Com- 
mittee should become the Organization 
Committee. The majority of the Busi- 
ness Committee preferred to have the Or- 
ganization Committee abolished, and to 
take charge themselves of the organizing 
work, 

At the last meeting of the convention, 
it was voted that the Organization Com- 
mittee should be continued. Most of the 
Business Committee were absent at the 
time. When the Executive Committee 
met the next day, several members of the 
Business Committee who had not been 
present expressed their regret for this 
vote. Some doubt also arose as to wheth- 
er the convention had fully understood 
that it was voting to continue the old 
Organization Committee, or whether a 
good many of the delegates had not 
thought that they were merely voting to 
continue an Organization Committee, 
which would be elected later, and which 
might be the same as the Business Com- 
mittee. Miss Hay and Mrs. Springer, the 
only members of the Organization Com- 
mittee present, tendered their resigna- 
tions, but the Executive Committee re- 
fused to accept them. 

Another Executive Committee meeting 
was held on Feb. 16. At this meeting, Miss 
Anthony, Miss Shaw, Mrs. Avery, Mrs. 
Upton and Mrs. McCulloch all strongly 
urged that the Business Committee take 
charge of the organization work. The vote 
declining to receive the resignations of 
the Organization Committee was then 
reconsidered, and their resignations were 
accepted. The Executive Committee 
passed a vote of thanks to Miss Hay for 
her efficient services, and at a later meet- 
ing the Business Committee, by a unani- 
mous vote, invited Miss Hay to enter into 
an engagement to work for the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
for a year, part of the time in the head- 
quarters, and part in the field. Hitherto 
it has been the custom to engage organ- 
izers by the month only. A. 8. B. 
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BOYS, GIRLS, AND DAIRYING. 
Epnor, Mp., Fes. 25, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

You do me too much honor in giving 
me the (sole) credit of “‘conducting a dairy 
farm.’’ Although I assisted my husband 
for years in making butter, we, during 
those same years, were raising some boys 
and girls who have now taken a large 
share of the practical and clerical work of 
the business upon themselves. With gray 
hairs have come different occupations and 
more leisure to their parents, but we 
trust to “‘wear out, not rust out.”’ 

MARY BENTLEY THOMAS. 


—_—e 


PERMANENT FUND FOR SUFFRAGE. 

Incorporation has been successfully ef- 
fected of a board to have charge of the 
Permanent Fund of $500,000, which Miss 
Anthony hopes to raise, the interest to be 
used for suffrage work. The incorpora- 
tors are Miss Anthony, Mrs. Julia L. Bar- 
ber and Mrs. Mary Foote Henderson 
(Mrs. ex-Senator Henderson of Missouri). 
The trustees will be twenty-one women 
chosen by Miss Anthony, and they will fill 
vacancies as they occur by death, so that 
the board will be self-perpetuating. Miss 





Anthony is to be the president of the 
board as long as she lives, and the fund is 
to be named for her. 
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LETTER FROM IDAHO CONGRESSMAN. 


The following letter from U. S. Repre- 
sentative Wilson was sent to the National 
Suffrage Convention in Washington: 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, / 
WASHINGTON. } 
RACHEL Foster AVERY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Madam:—I am in receipt of your 
letter. Responding thereto, I give you 
briefly the results of woman suffrage in 
Idaho. 

In February, 1895, the Legislature of 
Idaho passed a joint resolution, submit- 
ting an amendment to vur State constitu- 
tion, extending suffrage to women. At 
the general election in the fall of 1896, 
the people ratified this action of the 
Legislature, and the constitution was ac- 
cordingly amended. 

Our first experience in a general election 
with woman suffrage occurred in Novem- 
ber, 1898. Prior to this amendment, 
women had been permitted to vote at 
school elections, but had not generally 
taken advantage of their privileges in this 
respect. I favored the passage of the 
resolution of submission in our Legisla- 
ture, and personally advocated the adop- 
tion of this amendment at the polls. I 
am, therefore, glad to be able to say that 
the result has been entirely beneficial and 
satisfactory, not only to the women of 
Idaho, but to the men also. I do not 
know of any objection now being raised 
to it. Certainly no public objection has 
ever been made. The press of the State, 
without exception, now approves of the 
movement; nine out of ten of our news- 
papers approved of it at the time, and 
prior to the submission of this amend- 
ment, At the last election large numbers 
of women voted in the different counties 
throughout the State. Not having hada 
census since 1890, it is, of course, impos- 
sible to tell what per cent. of the women 
population availed themselves of this 
opportunity. It is my judgment that at 
least half of those entitled to vote exer- 
cised that privilege in November, 1898. 

In some sections the women’s vote was 
almost as large as that of the men. This 
is notably true in the larger towns. I 
think without exception women were 
elected to the office of County School 
Superintendent in the different counties 
throughout the State, and a woman was 
elected State Superintendent. We also 
had three women members of the Legis- 
lature. So far as I know, women were 
not candidates for other offices. I do not 
believe that there was any prejudice 
either for or against women candidates. 
They seem to have been quite as success- 
ful at the polls and for nomination by 
conventions as were the candidates of the 
other sex. 

We have the Australian ballot system 
in its most improved form. Our ballot is 
quite complicated, requiring a high de- 
gree of intelligence to vote it successfully. 
One not able to read and write could not 
successfully prepare this ballot. Our 
voting is in concealed booths and entirely 
secret, so that if it is possible to have an 
absolutely fair and perfect election any- 
where, we enjoy that advantage. 

The women took an active interest in 
the election in all the larger towns, aiding 
and assisting in getting out the vote, 
much as has heretofore been done when 
the elective privilege was confined to the 
other sex, 

The influence of the women in our 
elections has been good. I believe our 
conventions are more particular about 
the character of the men now nominated 
for office than under the former system. 
Women participate in our conventions, 
and if the private or public character of a 
candidate is open to question, his name 
is not seriously urged before the conven- 
tion. I think it has been quite generally 
admitted throughout the country that 
woman suffrage will tend towards a high- 
er standard of public and private char- 
acter in our officials. I have often, how- 
ever, heard the fear expressed that the 
publicity and notoriety which attached to 
those participating in conventions and 
elections would not have an elevating 
tendency on woman herself. I am glad 
to be able to say that this apprehension 
has not been realized in Idaho. Women 
participate in our conventions and elec- 
tions without in any way sacrificing that 
refinement and modesty which have ever 
been accredited to them. In my judg- 
ment, @ woman can go to the polls in 
Idaho without any more danger of sacri- 
ficing her womanliness and dignity than 
she would experience in attending any 
social or other gathering in the land. I 
am, therefore, free to say that the general 
result of our experience with woman 
suffrage in Idaho has been in its favor, 
and that we sincerely hope it may extend 
to the other States throughout the Union. 

Very respectfully yours, 
EpGAR WILSON. 





CORRESPONDING SECRETARY’S REPORT. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery at the Wash- 
ington Convention gave her report as Na- 
tional Corresponding Secretary, as fol- 
lows: 


To those who attend our conventions 
every year, there must be a decided flavor 
of monotony about your Corresponding 
Secretary’s reports, since they each year 
chronicle about the same apportionment 
of duties performed. 

With the object of coming into touch 
with the work in the different States, and 
of helping to bind the whole into a na- 
tional cause, many letters are sent out to 
our State Presidents, a majority of whom 
reply promptly and cordially, and thus 
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evable me to be of assistance by sugges- 
tion as to their State work. 

The work since the Grand Rapids Con- 
vention in April-May has been the editing 
of the Annual Convention Minutes of 260 
pages; the securing of MSS. for the 
monthly leaflets of the Political Equality 
Series, aggregating 360,000 pages of 
printed matter; the preparation of the 
programmes for this Convention, for the 
Congressional Hearing to be held Feb. 13, 
and for the celebration of the 15th, the 
eightieth anniversary of our President’s 
birthday. 





TWO WOMEN CONTRASTED. 


One of the ‘twelve good rules’ as- 
cribed to Charles I. was, ‘‘Make no com- 
parisons,” but who could help it, living 
in Washington the past week? 

The papers in one day announced the 
attentions that might be given to two 
ladies by the people of this city, The 
first was Miss Anthony, who presided for 
a week over audiences to which the word 
tremendous must be applied because 
nothing else expresses it, one of them at 
the Senate, in the marble room, which 
was crowded to the utmost standing capac- 
ity. Her eightieth birthday was cele- 
brated in the theatre, which was packed 
to the sky-line. Fifteen five-minute ad- 
dresses of congratulation were given 
from different organizations, professions, 
and races, Eighty beautiful little chil- 
dren, “the coming citizens,”’ filed by and 
tossed roses in her lap; gifts were lavished 
upon her, and love and hunor were un- 
stinted. 

It was a beautiful celebration, and Miss 
Anthony sat before the crowds, clad in 
soft silks and laces, her silvery hair un- 
covered, the picture of modesty, dignity, 
and intelligence, a woman of the century, 
whom men and women, suffragists and 
remonstrants, delight to honor. 

The other is the wife of the Turkish 
Minister, who is the first Turkish woman 
to join the diplomatic circle. It is an- 
nounced that ladies may call upon her, 
but that no man may look upon her face. 
Could there be a much wider difference 
between two women in one city? Yet 
who shall say that the Turkish lady, in 
coming so far from her own land and 
entering even in a purely feminine way 
into this newer civilization, is not as far 
beyond her sisters at homé as Miss An- 
thony is superior to so many of our 
American women? A good many things, 
after all, depend upon the point of view. 

Isabel C. Barrows, in Christian Work. 
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MISS ANTHONY’S BIRTHDAY. 

Amid the many local celebrations of 
Miss Anthony’s birthday, the national 
one, at the close of the Washington Con- 
vention, stood out preéminent. It was 
held in the Lafayette Opera House, the 
largest auditorium in the city, and the 
demand for seats far exceeded the supply. 

The Birthday Committee, a number of 
the surviving pioneers, and the speakers 
of the afternoon, sat on the platform, 
with Miss Anthony at the extreme right 
of the picturesque group. Mrs. Chapman 
Catt presided. After music by the Ladies’ 
Maadolin Club and an original song by 
John W. Hutchinson, Mrs. Chapman Catt 
referred to the fact that the gains of the 
last half century in all lines relating to 
women were largely due to Miss Anthony 
and her fellow workers, 
“When Miss Anthony began her labors, 


of women. Now they are numbered by 
thousands. The crown of all 
union of organizations, the Woman's Na- 
tional Council. Its president will now 
address us.”’ 

Mrs. Fannie Humphreys Gaffney said 
in an appreciative address: ‘*The Chris- 
tian world reckoned by centuries is just 
coming of age. Therefore women are 
beginning to put away childish things.” 

Mrs, Catt said: “It was a great thing 
when the women of the United States 


She said: | 
| lass. 


, Pipe | erty as the fact that the descendants of 
there were practically no organizations | 


made of gold and jewels, in behalf of 


Wvoming, the *‘banner State.’’ She said, 
“This flag has 41 common stars, and four 
diamond ones, representing the four suf- 
frage States. It is from the ladies of 
Wyoming, who love and revere you. We 
hope you may live to see all the common 
stars turned todiamonds.”" Miss Anthony 
looked admiringly at the little flag as she 
held it in her hand, and said, “I wish you 
could all see it.” 

Mrs. Virginia Morrison Shafroth, wife 
of Congressman Shafroth, of Colorado, 
said: ‘It is with great pleasure that [ 
bring you greeting from the sun-kissed 
land of the West, where the flag which we 
all love, and of which we all sing, really 
waves over the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. Our men are brave 
and generous, and our women are free. 
You and your noble co-workers stormed 
the heights of ridicule and prejudice to 
win this freedom for woman. I, in be- 
half of the Non Partisan Colorado E S., 
A., can only beg you to accept this little 
‘loving cup’ of Colorado eilver.”’ 

Mrs. Emily S. Richards brought a greet- 
| ing from Utah, and paid a tribute to Miss 
| Anthony’s perennial youth. She said, 

‘In four-score years, age hath not over- 
| taken thee.”’ 

Mrs. Chapman Catt said: “Idaho has 
no personal representative here, but this 
morning there arrived by express a book 
of 200 pages, each page written by a 





| suffragist, in most affectionate terms.” 


Idaho bad also sent the photographs of 
the judges of the State Supreme Court 
who had unanimously decided the equal 
suffrage law to be constitutional. 

Dr. Julia Holmes Smith was to have 





| cians. 








las that from the face of 
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formed the National Council; a greater | 


when the International Council of Women 
was formed,” and she introduced its 
president, Mrs. May Wright Sewall. Mrs. 
Sewall made an eloquent address, com- 
paring the spread of enlightenment on 
the woman question to the light spring- 
ing from torch to torch. Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin gave an earnest greeting of grati- 
tude for the women ministers; Miss Diana 
Hirschler for the lawyers, and Mrs. Lillian 
M. Hollister for the business women. 
Mrs. Hollister said of Miss Anthony: 
“Other women have given their lives for 
art, for industry, for philanthropy, but 
she has given hers for women.” 

Joseph Douglass, a grandson of Fred- 
erick Douglass, played a beautiful violin 
solo. Mrs. Coralie F. Cook brought a greet- 
ing from the colored women, with a sim- 
plicity and sincerity that went to all hearts. 
She said, ‘‘No woman and no class of 
women can be degraded and all women 
not suffer thereby.’’ Mrs. Ellen Powell 
Thompson presented a birthday gift of 
$180 from the District of Columbia W. S. 
A.—“a dollar for each year of your life, 
and $100 for the century that we hope 
you will round out.” 

Mrs, Helen M. Warren, wife of Senator 
Warren, of Wyoming, read the poem 
written by Miss Cary for the celebration 
of Miss Anthony’s 50th birthday, and 
presented her with a little American flag 





given a greeting from the women physi- 
As she could not be present, Dr. 
Augusta M. Kimball, of New York, rose 
in the audience and said a few words for 
the doctors. 

Mrs. Chapman Catt, saying, ‘‘The liber- 
ties of the citizens of the future will be 
still more an outgrowth of this movement 
than those of the present,’’ introduced a 
surprise— 80 little girls and boys, who 
filed across the stage and laid each of 
them arose in Miss Anthony’s lap. The 
first girl began to ‘“‘speak a little piece”’ 
to Miss Anthony, but Miss Anthony turned 
her around so as to face the audience, 
and said: ‘‘Now begin again,’’ and to the 
audience, “Hear what this young citizen 
has to say!’’ It was some funny verses 
about the men, ending: 


But if they never do what’s right, 
And never say what’s true, 

What precious fools we women are 
To love them as we do! 


Miss Anthony kissed several of the 
tiniest children, and looked as if she would 
have liked to kiss them all. 

Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley Ward read a 
beautiful original poem. Mrs. Harriet 
Stanton Blatch gave a warm greeting in 
behalf of her mother, Miss Anthony’s 
lifelong friend, and Rev. Anna Shaw 
closed with perhaps the most eloquent 
address of all, 


MISS ANTHUNY’S RESPONSE, 


Miss Anthony said: 

How can any of you expect me to say a 
word? And yet I must. With all the 
utterances here I have been touched to 
the heart’s core. I have received many 
letters and telegrams of congratulation— 
letters enclosing dollars enough to cover 
the whole fourscore years—but none has 
touched me more than one that has come 
all the way from that old home of slavery, 
Alabama, and in it 80 cents. A woman 
whose father and mother clanked the 
chains of slavery, has thought to send 
this gift to me, and it has been worth to 
me more than the wealth of the Indies 
could possibly be. 

Among the addresses from my younger 
co-workers that I have listened to this 
afternoon, none has touched me so deeply 
darker hue. 
Nothing has touched my soul like the 
music of the grandson of Frederick Doug- 
Nothing speaks so strongly of lib- 


those who went through that great agony 
—which, thank heaven! has passed away 
—have now the opportunities for educa- 
tion, and can celebrate my fifty years’ 
work for liberty, and are here with equal 
opportunities with any Anglo-Saxon, I 
am glad of the gains the half century has 
brought to the women of Anglo-Saxon 
birth. IL hope that soon every woman 
who can read and write English will be 
able to vote. The test should be not 
color or sex, but intelligence. 

I am glad also of these greetings from 
the enfranchised States. Some of you 
have hinted that I may not live to see all 
the 45 stars on our flag turned to dia- 
monds. But, if there is any such thing 
as the life of the spirit, I shall look down 
with the eyes of the spirit and see it. 

I have shed no tear over arriving ata 
birthday ten years beyond the age set for 
men. (Nothing is said in the Scripture 
about women.) I have shed no tear over 
resigning the presidency of the Associa- 
tion. I am glad to let go, and I do it 
cheerfully. So, when my time comes to 
pass on farther, I shall let go and accept 
my new place and vocation just as cheer- 
fully as I have passed this landing. 

I thank you all. If 1 have had one re- 
gret this afternoon, it is that some whom 
I longed to have here cannot be here 
except in spirit, especially Mrs, Stanton. 
Of all the others who have been co- 
workers with me and are not here, as well 
as of all who are here, young and old, I 
want to say, and I want you to under- 
stand, that my work would have been 
worth nothing, or worse, if I had not 
been surrounded with able and capable 
co-workers. I could name many: Frances 
Wright, and Ernestine L. Rose, that 
famous Polish woman who demanded 
property rights for married women from 
the New York Legislature years before 
our native women sustained her, Clarinda 
I. H. Nichols, Frances D. Gage. So I 
might run down the whole list of those 











not mentioned here to-day, but as worthy 
as any names that have been mentioned, 
my own included. 

Then, good friends, I have bad a home 
in which my father and mother, brothers 
and sisters, one and all stood at my back 
and wished me success. I have always 
had this home coéperation. I should not 
have a home now, but that I have one 
sister left, who makes a home for me. 

Miss Anthony's speech left the whole 
great audience moved and exalted. Mrs. 
Chapman Catt said: **A few days ago, one 
of the new remonstrants said in a supercili- 
ous tone that there was ‘something very 
pitiful about Miss Antbony’s 80th birth- 
day, as it marked the beginning of the 
decline of the movement.’ Miss Anthony 
has done a great work, but principles are 
greater than any individual, however 
illustrious. There will never be but one 
Susan B. Anthony, but the principles of 
liberty will go on growing forever and 
ever.”’ 

The following poem by William Lloyd 
Garrison, written for the occasion, 
adorned the programmes: 

The gibe and ridicule and social frown 

That through long years her faithful life 
assailed, 

Are dead and vanished; as a queen now 
hailed, 

Upon her reverend brow rests Honor's crown. 

A taith that faced all adverse fortune down, 

A courage that in trial never failed, 

A scorn of self that grievous weight entailed, 

Have blossomed into laurels of renown. 


As, after days of bitter storm and blast, 

The chilling wind becomes a breeze of balm, 
Billows subside, and sea-tossed vessels cast 
Their anchors in the restful harbor calm,— 
So this brave life has gained its haven blest, 
Bathed in the sunset glories of the West. 


At a reception in the Corcoran Art 
Gallery, in the evening, Miss Anthony 
for three hours shook hands with thou- 
sands. Those who received with her were 
Mrs. Chapman Catt, Miss Shaw, Mrs. 
Warren, of Wyoming, Mrs. Burrows, of 
Michigan, Mrs. Gross, of Chicago, and 
Dr. Charlotte F. Thomas, of Maine. Mr. 
Kauffman, president of the board of 
trustees of the art gallery, received and 
presented the guests. 


-_—-—-— 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Fes. 28, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Civic and Political Equality Union was 
held on Wednesday, Feb. 21, at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Talbot Perkins, 103 Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Brooklyn. A full representa- 
tion of the affiliated societies of Brooklyn 
was present, and Manhattan sent repre- 
sentatives from the County Woman Suf- 
frage League and the Society for Political 
Study. After the usual preliminary busi- 
ness, the secretary, Mrs. Annie E. Merritt, 
read the resolutions adopted at the meet- 
ing held at Carnegie Hall in January, 1897; 
which set forth the objects sought to be 
obtained for women under the new chap- 
ter then pending before the Legislature. 
The Union was formed as an outgrowth 
of that meeting, and in looking over the 
work of the last three years it was pleas- 
ant to record that some of the objects 
then aimed at were already achieved. 

One of the first agitations was to secure 
the right of any respectable woman to 
obtain food at any reputable restaurant, 
even after dark and without male escort. 
It seems to be pretty well established 
that the former invidious discrimination 
against women in such places has disap- 
peared, Another demand, strenuously 
urged by the united clubs, was for better 
salaries and more recognition for police 
matrons. The agitation begun at that 
time has since been brought to a success- 
ful conclusion, and the advantages asked 
for have been granted. The effort to 
secure better conditions on the ferry 
boats, which was begun last winter, was 
again discussed. A letter received from 
Hon. Randolph Guggenheimer, president 
of the Municipal Council, was read, in 
which he promised to promote the reforms 
we asked for, and it was voted to call his 
attention to this assurance, and to urge 
immediate action. 

Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, from the 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton League, reported 
good progress under adverse circum- 
stances, and advised the pushing of the 
demand that women in public institutions 
should, in case of illness, have the attend- 
ance of physicians of their own sex. 

Mrs. Perkins, president of the Bedford 
League, reported its flourishing condi- 
tion, and on her motion it was decided to 
investigate the conditions under which 
physicians receive appointments to visit 
and inspect public schools, and to find out 
if any women physicians held such ap- 
pointments. A committee on revision of 
the Constitution was also appointed. 

One of the most remarkable specimens 
of masculine legislation is the bill intro- 
duced in the Assembly last week by Mr. 
N. Taylor Philips, member from the ninth 
district in New York County. It provides 
that no woman shall wear a bat-pin of 
more than three inches in length, under 
the plea that anything longer than that is 
“a dangerous weapon.” It is true thata 
man recently killed his wife by stabbing 
her with a hat-pin, but if this valued 
legislator is going to do away with all the 
implements by which husbands may do to 
death their unfortunate life-partners, 





would it not be well to begin with the 
razor, the carving knife, and the cleaver 
—much more alarming instruments than 
the innocent hat pin? It seems to be a 
well-established custom among men to 
follow the example of Adam, and bold 
woman responsible for the evil of the 
world. This may account for the fact 
that the little pointed spike with which 
ladies fasten on their hats, has assumed a 
more alarming potency for ill than all the 
hammers and hatchets of man’s daily 
toil. 

In closing I must ask for one more 
word—personal. Since the National Con- 
vention at Washington all sorts of ramors 
have been set afloat by irresponsible per- 
sons as to what my friends are going to do 
in the future. I have been pursued by 
reporters, but have refused to say any- 
thing except in careful dictation, and I 
am not responsible for articles which are 
not signed by me. To all suggestions of 
the formation of another woman suffrage 
association, [ have replied that I would 
not in any way countenance such an effort. 
I am, of course, free to turn my own 
activities into any direction I may choose, 
but I should certainly never wish to an- 
tagonize those with whom I have so long 
been associated. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


—_— = 


TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Ten back numbers of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 





-_---— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Frost, with ancther lady evange- 
list from New York, has been conducting 
the noon services in Bromfield Street 
M. E. Church, Boston. 


Miss Louise ©, M. Habermeyer, for 
eight years an instructor in German at 
Wellesley, has resigned to accept an open- 
ing in the Girls’ High School of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. She had made many friends, and 
her departure is regretted. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott says in the Outlook 
that under equal suffrage there has been 
‘*no purification of politics.’”’ It would be 
easy to fill pages of the Outlook with 
evidence to the contrary, but the Outlook 
would not publish it. 








The N. E. Women’s Club gave a delight- 
ful reception to Miss Margaret F. Evans 
ou March 1, in Chipman Hall. Despitea 
violent storm a numerous and _ lively 
assemblage gathered to welcome the dis- 
tinguished guest. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
and Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney presided. 

The Living Age announces a four-part 
story, called ‘‘Misunderstandings,”’ trans- 
lated from the French of Madame Blanc, 
to begin March 3. The ‘“misunderstand- 
ings’’ referred to arise from the free and 
unconventional conduct of an American 
girl in Paris, and the story is, in effect, a 
French ‘‘Daisy Miller’ from the Parisian 
point of view. 


The Woman’s Liberal Association 
(Southport division) bas passed a resolu- 
tion deploring the war against the Boers, 
and protesting against “the fact that 
women have to take their share in the 
increased taxation necessitated by a war, 
ostensibly undertaken to give the vote in 
the Transvaal to the Outlander, white 
their own claim to the vote in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales is persistent- 
ly ignored,”’ 

The Women’s Health Protective So- 
cieties of the various cities which have 
worked effectively against expectoration 
in public places and against the deposit 
ing of garbage on the streets, would do 
well to start a crusade against trailing 
skirts. Not only are they incompatibie 
with personal cleanliness, but they are 
dangerous conveyers of disease. A _bac- 
teriologist asked a woman, who did not 
usually have to go on very dirty streets, if 
he might make an experiment on one of 
her skirts. It was a comparatively new 
one, and received daily brushing. He 
found on part of the skirt binding at the 
hem the following small menagerie: Two 
hundred thousand germs, many bearing 
diphtheria, pneumonia, and tonsilitis: also 
collections of typhoid and consumption 
microbes, 








PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


Thorough practical instruction for good read- 
ing and speaking, by a teacher who has had 
twelve years’ experience as reader, teacher, and 
lecturer. 

No branch of education or arts is so conducive 
to health, confers so — advantages, or gives 
such general culture, as the study of Elocution, 

Private or class instruction in Voles Building, 
Miscellaneous Readings, also Shakespearean and 
Bible Readings, Platform Deportment, Gesture 
and Physical Culture,Defects of Speech corrected. 

Club women, officers and others privately 
coached on their parts. Essays corrected. 

In Boston Wednesdays at 200 Columbus Ave., 
Suite 11. Permanent address, Alce Gustine- 
Coots, 23 Andrew Street, Salem 

Elecutionary Manual on * Tone Colors” by Alce 
Gustine-Coots can be obtained at Baker’s, 5 
Hamilton Place, City. 

Mrs. Gustine-Coots can be engaged as reader 
or lecturer. 
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Boston New York 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD ioxnae 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 


Leave Koston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
Weat, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping care for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.3 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, t5.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P.M, 

For Cambridge, *.50, 9.00. 10,00, 11.00 A, M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00. 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.48. 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P.M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.16, z.uu, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborongh, #00 A. M.; 7.30 P.M, 

*For Ayer only 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through ticketa te all points West are on 

e. JK WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
November 14 1x 








TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF LADIES 


Who desire somethir g new at 
this season of the year in 


SILK WAISTS, 


We have had made for us and 
are now showing very choice 
modelsin the newest shades. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 





“OLD and RELIABLE” 
lowa Loan & Trust Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Incorporated 1872. 


.. errr eereee Tre erererreS $500,000 
Surplus and Unc ivided Earnings ..... $409,000 


The 4-1-2 Per Cent. Bonds 


of this Company. in denominations of $200, $300, 
$500, and $1,000, principal and interest payable 
at the Chemicaj National Bank, New York, are 
for sale by 


WM. BE. TENES, 


(successor to the late Freeman A. Smith) 
81 Milk St. (Room 406), Boston. 
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WINTER WIND AND MOONLIGHT. 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


Dusk blue above; white, marble white, 
below ; 
And woven shadows of the swaying trees, 
That roar and moan like far-off rising seas ; 
Frail, huddled weeds, complaining here 
and there, 
Like ghosts above their graves ; and every- 


where 
The snow—the endless snow—and still the 
snow. —Century. 


~———-o 


TWO WOMEN. 


BY THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON. 





She crept into the vacant church 
Through empty aisles and bare; 

A faint perfume hung o’er the gloom, 
Vague as an unprayed prayer; 

In robe and crown each saint looked down 
And frowned to see her there. 


Each gazed upon her from his place— 
Peter and John and Paul; 

She found nor peace nor pain's surcease 
So coldly looked they all, 

As she faltered lone to the altar stone, 
Where shone the candles tall. 


And there enthroned, immaculate, 
Tender and pure and wise, 

She saw the grace of a woman's face, 
The love of a woman’s eyes; 

And Mary’s smile bent down the while 
Above her mute surprise. 


Not hers to know the might that lies 
In throned majesty ; 

She could but guess the tenderness, 
The sister sympathy ; 

She made her prayer to Mary there 
With lowly heart and knee. 


The tall saints watched her as she went, 
Each in his gold and blue; 
Aloof from her, a trespasser, 
Stern men they stood, and true. 
But Mary smiled, and clasped the Child; 
He understood and knew. 
New Lippincott. 
-——-—e — 
CALENDAR OF DISCONTENT. 


RY OLIVER HERFORD. 





SPRING. 
Too well I know you, Spring, and so restrain 
My foolish muse from all such flatterings 

vain 

As ‘‘mild"’ and “gentle’’—lest I be repaid 
Even as Marsyas of old, and flayed, 
This time by icy hail and cutting sleet. 
Instead—I pray your going may be fleet, 
That soon I may forget and drowse away 
My weariness beneath dear Summer’s sway. 


SUMMER. 
Insufferable season of the sun, 
When will yvourendless reign of fire be done? 
When will your noisy insect court take 

tlight’ 

Your orchestra that rests not—day or night: 
Your armies with unconquerable stings ; 
When will they tlhee—what for do they have 


wings: 
How long before brave Autumn, with a 
shout, 
Will succor me and put them all to rout? 
AUTUMN. 
You dismal mourner, wailing by the bier 


Of Summer dlead, with lamentations drear, 
Driving me frantic ever and anon 
With reminiscences of Summer gone, 
Now mimicking her tenderest airs and tones, 
Now harrowing me with horrid shrieks and 
groans 
Were good old jolly Winter only here, 
I'd soon forget you and your evil cheer! 
WINTER. 
Hoary impostor! with mock jovial air, 
Yon took the green earth prisoner unaware, 
Ani pinioned all the trees that moan and call 
To spring to free them from your icy thrall. 
You manacled the stream who tugs in vain 
To loose himself from your relentless chain. 
And I—my heart is sad, my lyre is dumb; 
Mild, gentle Spring—oh! will you never 
come’ 
—Scribner’s. 


PLANT NO. 9063. 


My friend Wilmore told me asurprising 
story the other day. Doctors—and Wil- 
more is one—do meet with surprising 
cases at times. 

I bad not seen my friend for some time 
when he invited me to spend a few days 
with him at his pretty villa overlooking 
the Royal gardens at Kew. On the first 
evening of my visit I sat with him on the 
balcony of an upper room. 

Close to us was the great palmhouse. 
Wilmore pointed to it. 

“Whenever I look at that house,’’ he 
said, “I think of the events of a night 
that I spent in it with a man who would 
have committed a murder had I not been 
instfumental in preventing him.” 

I did what any one else would have 
done—asked Wilmore to tell his story. 

‘Don’t mind if I do,” he replied, ‘‘only 
I must not be too long about it. 

‘Well, it is almost 25 years since I set- 
tled here near this wonderful garden. I 
put up my brass plate and waited for 
patients. I could do this with little 
anxiety, for I had a slight income to keep 
me going. 

“There came to Kew about the same 
time a colonel, his wife and his daughter. 
Apparently they did not intend to reside 
here permanently—they took a furnished 
house by the quarter. 

“I met the three of them in the gar- 





dens constantly. Like myself, they had 
obtained a private pass and used to enter 
by that little gate opposite to us. They 
were seldom in the gardens when the 
general public were admitted. 

“To be candid with you, the beauty of 
the colonel’s daughter was to me far more 
enchanting than the beauty of the gar- 
dens. Yes, it was a case of love at first 
sight. 

“Tam not going to describe her except 
to say that every man before he reaches 
my age experiences the sort of intoxica- 
tion that I did then, and to him the beau- 
ty of the loved object is incomparable. 

“The girl, I must tell you, was one of 
the most healthy-looking girls I have ever 
seen. We doctors know at a_ glance 
where health has its abode. 

“TI took a dislike to the colonel—natur- 
ally perhaps, for he seemed to guard his 
daughter with exceeding sternness. He 
disliked me, too, it was plain. I shall 
never forget how he used to watch me 
and frown. Though I was in love, I was 
not quite devoid of reason, and could find 
many excuses for the man’s apparent an- 
tagonism. Doubtless he wanted a quiet 
time, as I did. Besides, the colonel might 
well have imagined at times that I fol- 
lowed them. It had really reached that 
stage with me that I felt despondent 
when I could not see them. Of the 
colonel’s wife I need say little—she 
seemed to be an unusually modest, quiet, 
even timid, woman. 

‘*For two weeks I had to be absent from 
Kew on business. 

“On returning, my first visit was to 
the gardens—to the rhododendron walk. 
They were a splendid sight, but I saw 
nothing of them—I was looking for a 
face. Just as | reached the open I saw 
three figures coming from the direction 
of the grove of bamboo. 

“I fancied I betrayed my feelings a 
little—I could not help it. 1 was shocked, 
almost paralyzed, to see the girl, upon 
whose image every fiber of my brain had 
dwelt, supported by her mother, pale, 
sickly, utterly broken down in health, 

“She looked at me—oh, what a pitiful 
look! Her eyes were unnaturally large 
and unnaturally bright. Her face had 
become thin; its color had deepened, She 
was plainly suffering from some sort of 
slow fever, a fever that was consuming 
her strength little by little. 

‘*Later in the day I was at the railway 
station, getting some books from Smith’s 
library. I saw the colonel at the ticket 
office. He was inquiring for a ticket to 
Holyhead, He did not see me. 

“It occurred to my mind all at once 
that I might see his wife and daughter by 
themselves next day. Perhaps I should 
have a chance to introduce myself in my 
professional capacity. That night I con- 
cocted all sorts of plans. Inthe morning 
I was inthe gardens early. As the time 
drew nigh that those who I wished to see 
arrived I was close to their customary 
gate. They came in somewhat late, and I 
followed them, I felt mean—very mean— 
in doing so. 

“They made their way to the quietest 
place in the gardens—the rhododendron 
valley. There is a fountain beside the 
path to it. They stopped at it. I saw 
the elder lady take a handkerchief, saturate 
it at the fountain and apply it to the girl's 
forehead as she stood beneath the arch- 
ing shade of a yew-tree, leaning against a 
branch of it. Presently they proceeded 
slowly, I following. Fortunately there 
were no others at that early hour to see 
me. The two disappeared round a turn- 
ing into the valley. As they did so I 
saw something white fall. When I reached 
it, I found it to be the handerchief. 

‘‘Well, as I was telling the story, I had 
better tellit all. I put the handkerchief to 
my lips and kissed it. To my amaze- 
ment an odor came from it that I had 
smelled but once before and had never 
forgotten. It was the odor of the ‘Thug 
plant.’ 

“It was a fortunate thing that I had 
travelled in the east. While doing so I 


officer, who told me that she was on the 
point of death. She described her sick- 
ness most carefully. None of her doctors 
had been able to cure her. She had done 
some service to the ‘medicine man’ of the 
station. He was noted among his caste 
for skill in curing by means of herbs. He 
begged that he might see the lady and at 
last was allowed. He entered the room, 
looked at her, went about in an amazing 
manner, smelling everything on the bed, 
the upholstery, the rugs, curtains, blinds, 
and reached the window. There he 
pounced upon a plant that the officer’s 
wife had for many years, having brought 
it from her own English home. The 
‘medicine man’ plucked from the pot a 
small weed that had not been attended to. 
With a cry of delight he said that the 
sahib’s wife would live. 

“T sought out the ‘medicine man,’ ”’ 
continued Wilmore after a pause, ‘‘and 
after some persuasion he told me that the 
weed he had found was of the sort sup- 





posed to be used now by thugs instead of 


met a lady, the wife of a Madras artillery |, 


their former strangling cord. Its odor 
was poisonous; was emitted on'y at night; 
must be inbaled from the plant or from 
some article saturated with it; that the 
thugs covered the plant during the night 
and collected the poison. 

“Now, in the handkerchief I had picked 
up in the gardensI recognized the odor of 
the plant—unmistakably it was the smeil 
of the ‘Thug plant’ that the ‘medicine 
man’ had made me acquainted with. 

“The girl, it seemed, was dying from 
the effects of the poison. Who could be 
administering it and why? Where had it 
been obtained? What was I to do? These 
questions absorbed my attention.] sage 

“I did not follow the ladies farther. To 
save the girl, I felt that I must not lose a 
moment. 

“That evening the director of the gar- 
dens was to hold an ‘At Home,’ I decided 
to go, to confide in the director, It came 
to me like an inspiration that the ‘Thug 
plant’ might be in the gardens. I found 
the director’s house crowded—it was an 
old fashioned place, partly in the gardens. 
When the host saw the urgency of my 
case, he arranged with some special 
friends to take his place in entertaining 
the guests. Then he listened patiently to 
all I had to say, making particular in- 
quiries concerning the ‘Thug plant.’ 

‘**We have a specimen,’ he said. ‘If 
you come with me, we will obtain more 
information about it.’ 

“In a few moments we had crossed Kew 
Green and entered the herbarium, having 
with us the curator, one of the guests. We 
consulted there a ponderous book and 
read all about the ‘Thug plant’ and its 
properties. Then we went to a depart- 
ment containing a multitude of drawers, 
labelled and numbered. An envelope, or 
‘capsule,’ was produced. As the curator 
opened it I exclaimed: 

‘“ *That’s it! I smell it from here!’ 

‘““*Has any one lately inquired about 
this plant?’ asked the director, 

‘*The curator again consulted the books, 

**There is an entry here—yes, Colonel 
—— called, made special inquiries about 
the **Thug plant,’ and was taken to see it 
in the palmhouse.’ 

“The director asked its number. 

** *9063,’ was the reply. 

** ‘We will go tothe palmhouse,’ said the 
director, ‘and have a look at ‘'9063" and 
see if it has been disturbed. I believe it 
is a good size. It issometimesince I saw 
it on its arrival,’ 

‘“‘He procured a dark lantern and the 
key to the palmhouse. We start+d for 
it. The director told me what be knew of 
the colonel and his family. It had oc- 
curred to me many times how little the 
girl resembled the colonel. She was his 
step daughter, I was now told. ‘The di- 
rector’s wife knew the girl's mother. She 
had married a second time. In a few 
months on coming of age the girl would 
inherit a considerable fortune—the rever- 
sion of her property in case of her death 
would be to the mother—‘and that,’ said 
the director, ‘means the colonel.’ 

‘We were going through the herbaceous 
garden and just emerged into an avenue 
when we saw a figure passing rapidly into 
the cypress walk. 

‘**Who’s that?’ 
low tone. 

‘“**The colonel!’ I answered, grasping 
his arm. 

‘* ‘What is he about?’ he asked. 

‘**Let us follow,’ I said, ‘and carefully. 
He may be after the plant.’ 

‘‘Down through the avenue of cypress- 
trees we kept the colonel’s shadow in 
view. Then we watched him passing 
along the margin of the ornamental water. 
The shrill cry of a startled sea gull made 
us clutch one another. 

‘**Let usstand here,’ said the director. 
‘We can watch the house well.’ We stood 
by a magnolia, The colonel, with rapid 
strides, made for the great house of glass, 
He had to cross a wide, unsheltered space. 
My companion had had his doubts, but 
the identity of the figure was now too 
clear. 

** ‘Tt’s he!’ he ejaculated. 

“The colonel went round to a side en- 
trance. We glided round also to keep 
him in view. 

‘* ‘Why,’ said the director, ‘he’s in with- 
out a key! Some one has been bribed. We 
will go to the opposite door. I know 
where the plant is.’ 

‘We went. Outside the door we re- 
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moved our boots. Taking them with us, 
we crept in like burglars. 

“Ina few moments we reached the foot 
of a winding iron stairway, partly hidden 
by creeping plants and the surrounding 
palms and shrubs. We ascended noise- 
lessly. 

‘Presently the director caught my arm, 
stopped me and pointed below. There was 
the colonel. He was leaning against a 
palm trunk looking down intently at a 
bush covered with a white cloth. 

‘For five hours we remained there, stir- 
ring only to ease our positions, 

“As morning approached we saw the 
colonel look at his watch, which he had 
done many times, then remove the band- 
age from the plant, fold it, place it in 
what was plainly an oilskin case and put 
itinhis pocket. He left it asstealthily as 
he came in. So did we. , 

“We followed bim to his house. He 
opened the door with a latchkey. 

“Before he could close it we were on 
the step. He had no time to refuse us ad- 
mittance, 

‘***Colonel,’ said the director, ‘we must 
speak to you.’ 

‘* ‘Why now?’ he answered. 

‘He was shaking with fear. The sur- 
prise was too much for him. He stam- 
mered, lost his voice and presently lost 
contro! of his muscles also. He recognized 
the director, and doubtless he knew me 
also. We held him, each by an arm, 
brought him into the dining-room and 
put him ina chair. He was in a pitiful 
condition, I saw what was coming on; it 
was paralysis of the brain. 

“[ need not say that his stepdaughter 
recovered, 
the director’s wife at this moment. When 
she returns presently, I'll introduce you. 
She's my wife.’’— Exchange. 


EQUAL KIGHTS IN NEW ZEALAND. 





In New Zealand, the Liberal party has 
carried the election for the fourth con- 
secutive time, This is commended to 
Mrs. Helen Kendrick Johnson, who said 
at the recent Congressional Hearing that 
woman suffrage was always allied with 
one of the two extremes, either Toryism 
or ultra Socialism, but never with Liberal- 
ism. Equal suffrage has prevailed in New 
Zealand for seven years, and the Liberal 
party has been in power ever since it was 
granted, 


—_—-“- 


WOMAN'S PATRIOTISM. 


In an address recently given before the 
Equal Suffrage Association of Brookline, 
Mass., Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead presented 
an admirable view of the duty of women 
as patriots. She thought the word ‘‘patri- 
otism’’ was, next tothe word “religion,” 
more misunderstood, misapprehended, and 
degraded than any other in the English 
language. The dictionary definition is 
narrow and needs enlarging. ‘‘Love of 
country,” it says. Love is service, and 
love of one’s country is service to one’s 
country. Service to our country has noth- 
ing to do with a gun. 

The most important and sacred duty of 
woman was teaching children. We ought 
to inspire the children with a broader 
view of patriotism than that taught in 
the past. It is wrong to let young people, 
who are naturally inclined towards big- 
otry by their very dependence for their 
ideas and views upon one or two persons, 
grow up with the idea that to go out with 
a gun and fight for their country is true 
patriotism. We should teach them to 
stand up for principles first of all. 

There are enemies to our country far 
more dangerous than the men who come 
to our shores with guns and ships of war; 
there are men who live only by the prin- 
ciple of selfishness, and who are working 
insidiously, all unknown, to blow up the 
ship of state. Colonel Waring was a hero 
deserving the plaudits of a nation. He 
saved more lives by his heroic measures in 
putting New York in a sanitary condition 
than were lost in the Spanish-American 
War. The heroes who gain their laurels 
by war are not the oily nor the greatest 
heroes. 

Young women are not doing their duty 
in helping to spread the spirit of peace; 
they are prone to praise the warlike spirit, 
and the beauty of brass buttons attracts 
their admiring eyes. If they would refuse 
to consider this the mark of a hero, and 
give the man who does his duty quiery 
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and serves his country according to the 
highest ideas of service, the attention he 
deserves, war would soon lose its glory. 

Itis a great fault also of the patriotic 
associations throughout the country, that 
they are living in the past of patriotism, 
They are collecting the antique and worm- 
| eaten things of the past, and are not pay- 
ing the attention they should to the 
present and the future. 
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PUNDITA RAMABAI. 


In a recent letter to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Ramabai Associa- 
tion, Ramabai writes as follows: 


The plague has almost disappeared 
from Poona, and the Plague Committee 
have relaxed their rules to such an extent 
that I find it possible to bring some of the 
girls to the Sbhiradi Sadan. Three of the 
higher classes and two of the primary 
standards are here. It is so nice to see 
this home again occupied by our girls, 
Still, our life is so uncertain that we may 
be driven out of Poona at any moment, 
The plague is increasing in Bombay, last 
week’s death returns being 1,350; and 
this dreadful foe of mankind may again 
make its way to Poona. There is no peace, 
no certainty; and we are thankful to God 
for giving us a place of shelter during this 
time of famine and scarcity of water, 
The fruit trees look very bad and dry. 
The garden does not produce vegetables, 
Our animals, especially the milch and buf- 
falo cows, are looking almost like skele- 
tons. Fodder is very dear. I bought a 
quantity at great price; but it will not 
last more than three months, and then 
| God only knows what we shall do, Starv- 
| ing people, the old and infirm, widows, 

deserted wives and orphans, the lame, the 
| blind, and lepers flock around our estab- 
lishment, in hopes of getting food. We 
| cannot eat our full measure while so many 
are being starved to death. So most of 

| us, including little girls under nine and 
| ten years of age, have resolved to give up 
| some of our meals for the hungry poor, 
| Some of the girls are gaing without the 
| new saris that are always given at this 
| season, for the benefit of the famine- 
stricken; but this is small help to so many 
| hundreds of starving people, ... I am 
| thankful to you and to all the friends for 
| sending me money. I have stopped the 
| building work, and am putting all the 
| money | can spare into deepening the old 
| wells and digging a new well on the 
Sbirada Sadan farm. ‘To save the girls 
and avimals from water famine seems to 
be the first duty now. The Lord bless all 
the donors for sending this money at this 
time of great need! 

The Executive Committee desire to add 
their thanks to Ramabai’s thanks for the 
prompt and generous responses to her 
“silent appeal’ in the November circular. 
The donations have come from far and 
near, in small sums and large sums, often- 
times with expressions of tender sym- 
pathy and great confidence, All sums, 
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accompanied by name and address of 
donors, received by the chairman, have 
been acknowledged by her. And now the 
committee would call attention to the 
necessity of an assured annual income for 
the support and education of these famine- 
rescued girls, until they can support them- 
selves, This they are being taught to do 
through the industriai and farming work 
of the school, as rapidly as the means will 
allow. The desired result would be more 
speedily and effectively accomplished if 
every friend of Ramabai would interest 
himself or herself in the formation of new 
circles, with fees from $1 upward, in in- 
creasing the membership of old circles, 
and in securing annual scholarships of 
$100 for Shirada Sadan, and $45 for 
Mukti. 

While the emergency of the plague 
fixes the attention to-day mainly upon 
the needs which this dread disease unex- 
pectedly creates, it must be remembered 
that Ramabai has done and is doing in- 
finitely more than relieving physical dis- 
tress. She is slowly but effectively intro- 
ducing into the public thought of India 
the ideas of justice and mercy to an un- 
fortunate class of her countrywomen. 
She is furnishing concrete illustration of 
how women ought to be treated by any 
society which deserves to be called civil- 
ized. This is her cardinal work. Her 
ambition is to make, not America and 
England, but India, see the value to civil- 
ization of a rationally compassionate 
treatment of women whom circumstances 
have rendered helpless. 

To gladden the heart and strengthen 
the hands of Ramabai in this unparalleled 
work, the Executive Committee do earn- 
estly solicit the generous aid of the men 
and women throughout the country by 
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becoming annual subscribers to some 
local circle or to the American Ramabai 
Association of which Mr. E. Hayward 
Ferry, 222 Boylston Street, Boston, is the 
treasurer. The chairman will gladly 
answer all requests for information. 
Treasurers of circles and individual mem- 
bers of the Association are requested to 
send immediately to the treasurer what- 
ever funds are now in their hands, in 
order that they may appear in the report 
of the current year. 
Mrs. J. W. ANDREws, Chairman, 
For the Executive Committee. 

36 Rutland Square, Boston, Feb. 15, 1900. 


AMERICANS IN ROME. 





Miss Lilian Whiting, who is spending 
the season in Italy, writes from Rome to 
the New Orleans Times-Democrat: 


The more familiar one becomes with 
Rome, the more does one learn to respect 
the Italian government and the municipal 
conduct of the city. Rome is admirably 
governed. The civility, the intelligence, 
and the courtesy of its native population 
are preéminent, There is no rudeness, no 
intrusiveness, no clamor. A woman, 
alone and a foreigner, may go all over 
Rome, even on foot, if she likes, with as 
perfect safety as ifin her own house. The 
custodians and guides that haunt the 
churches are never insistent. If you wish 
their services and give them a few sous 
they are grateful; if you do not, they do 
not importune you. And beyond this, the 
Italian character is winning and sweet 
and simple to a wonderful degree. Yes- 
terday | dropped in at Gaetona’s photo- 
graph house on the Via Sistina, where, in 
the August of ’98, I had been with Miss 
Josephine C, Locke and her party of 
Chicago. Mr. Gaetona recognized and 
greeted me with the fervor of a long-lost 
friend; inquired regarding Miss Locke, 
Miss March, and each of the ladies, by 
name; brought out his great black cat, 
Toby, to be introduced, and took me into 
his family confidence regarding the illness 
of his bright young sister, who used to 
assist in his store. This is but an illus- 
tration of the simplicity and sweetness of 
of the general character. In the Queen, 
Margherita of Savoy, the country has an 
example of a very fine and exalted woman- 
hood. Her Majesty is a very cultured 
woman—a student always, and she is per- 
fectly conversant with four modern lan- 
guages—English, German, and French, 
besides her own. She holds the three 
hours from 8 to 11 each day for her read- 
ing and study. She receives all the latest 
publications in ethics, philosophy, and 
sociology, as well as romance and poetry, 
and the poet and the savant are honored 
at the Quirinal. Her court is as pure as is 
that of Victoria, and her sympathies are 
broad, her judgment charitable, her 
understanding and comprehension of 
events very liberal. An admirable woman, 
as well as a much-beloved Queen, is Mar- 
gherita of Savoy. 

Besides the floating American visitors in 
Rome, who are transiently in hotel or pen- 
sion, there are a number of residents who 
regard themselves as more or less perma- 
nent in Rome. Hon. Dwight Benton, con- 
sul general for Hawaii, came to Rome 
from Cincinnati some twenty years ago, 
and bas established himself and his fam- 
ily here. Mr. Benton is an artist and a 
writer—although diplomatic life has of 
late years absorbed him. Mr. and Mrs, 
John Elliott (Maud Howe) have set up 
their household goods in Palazzo Rus- 
ticcuci, near St. Peter’s, and the stately 
stone staircase leading to Mrs. Elliott's 
apartments is lined with Etruscan sculp- 
tures, and decorated with lovely masses of 
greenery and flowers growing in pots. 

“The poetry of our Roman house is in 
our terrace,’’ said Mrs. Elliott, and the 
view is indeed beautiful. The charm of 
manner that always so signally charac- 
terized Mrs. Howe’s youngest daughter— 
the particular idol of her mother’s heart— 
is recognized in Rome, where Mrs. Elliott 
is the centre of a large and distinguished 
circle of friends. This winter she has 
with her Miss Rosamond Richards, her 
niece, and the daughter of the well-known 
writer, Mrs. Laura K. Richards, 





PLAN OF WORK. 





The following report of the committee 
on Plan of Work was submitted at the 
Washington Convention by Mrs. Emily B. 
Ketcham, of Michigan, in behalf of the 
chairman of the committee, Mrs, Evelyn 
H. Belden, of Iowa, and was adopted as 
the plan of work for the coming year: 


Whereas, Organization of forces is the 
preliminary step in every great battle for 
right, in order that the working ma- 
chinery may be provided for agitation and 
education; and 

Whereas, The results of effort along 
this line in Iowa are rapidly demonstrat- 
ing that active, close organization of suf- 
frage sentiment is possible, therefore 
we recommend a policy of active, ag- 
gressive organization, to be conducted 
wherever opportunity offers, and wher- 
ever money can be provided. 

We recommend the plan of County 
Conventions which has been carried out 
in several States under the auspices of 
the National Organization Committee, as 
One best calculated to leave a thoroughly 
aroused sentiment and successful organ- 
ization. 

We recommend that at least one such 
Series be held each year, a conservative 
&timate of the annual National income 
making the plan apparently feasible. 

We recommend. that States be urged 
and encouraged to establish a headquar- 
ters, with a paid office secretary, as soon 
48 possible. 





We recommend that a State organizer 
be maintained in the field by all States, 
where possible. 

We recommend the continuation of the 
plan proposed by Miss Anthony of appeal 
ing to all Conventions for resolutions en- 
dorsing suffrage. 

We recommend that the organizations 
of women’s clubs be utilized to promote 
the appointment of women on State boards, 
and of women physicians in State institu 
tions, and of all legislation in the interest 
of women. 

We recommend that the National Press 
Work be continued, and that efforts be 
made in every State to increase the num- 
ber of State and local press workers, as 
the newspapers are to-day the chief educa- 
tors of the American people. 

We recommend a systematic distribu- 
tion of literature as an effective and com- 
paratively inexpensive means of cultivat- 
ing suffrage sentiment. 





ENERGETIC MRS. SOUTHWORTH. 





Mrs. Louisa Southworth of Cleveland, 
O., has taken a great interest in the Anti- 
Imperialistic petition against the Philip- 
pine war. Mainly through her efforts, the 
signatures of 2,208 Cleveland women were 
obtained. A report of the canvass in that 
city was made to the department of peace 
and arbitration at the State Convention of 
the W. C. T. U., and the petition was 
carried by the Ohio delegation tothe Na- 
tional W. C. T. U. Convention at Seattle, 
which passed a resolution in accord with 
it. Mrs. Southworth was at the Washing- 
ton Convention of the N. A. W.S. A., as 
much interested in this subject as if she 
still had the use of her eye-sight, and 
doing more for it than most women who 
can see, ‘She is alive woman, if she is 
blind!’ one lady said admiringly. 


—_—- 


WOMEN IN THE CHU RCHES. 

Rev. Annie O. Nichols is pastor of the 
Riverside Congregational Church at Sioux 
City, Ia. 

In one of the churches of Rochester, 
N. Y., young ladies serve as ushers and 
take up the collections. It is said they do 
the work so well that in the estimation of 
the congregation it is a great improve- 
ment on the old order. A religious ex- 
change says: 


But one objection is urged against the 
use of lady ushers which should be duly 
considered; they displace men. If the 
work of the church is carried on more 
and more by women—as the tendency has 
been too much in the past--the men in 
time, through lack of something to do, 
will become church parasites, unable to 
do anything for themselves or for others. 
For the sake of their development they 
ought to be put into as many offices and 
should become members of as many soci- 
eties as possible. Give them more work, 
not less, for as it is they are far behind 
the women in church activity. 








ae a — 
OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Miss Blanche Martin won, in the ora- 
torical contest at the State Normal school 
at Emporia. As the winner of the firat 
prize she will represent Kansas at the 
interstate oratorical contest between Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, and Wiscon- 
sin, to be held next June at the State 
Normal school of Wisconsin. 

Miss Shutz is the one woman in a class 
of fifty-four students at the Kansas dairy 
school. Her father carries on a large 
creamery at Walnut, Kan., and Miss 
Shutz is doubtless in training for part- 
nership in his business, 

‘‘Nothing queerer or quainter ever hap- 
pened in Dawson City than the reception 
of the school-ma’ams,” said Mr. L. D. 
Carl, the Klondike miner, to a reporter of 
the New Orleans Times-Democrat. ‘You 
see, in the spring of 97 a lot of young 
women, mostly from West Oregon, band. 
ed together to go to Dawson, attracted by 
the stories of high wages. They were 
nice girls, who had been earning their 
own living as clerks, stenographers, book- 
keepers, seamstresses, school teachers, 
and so on, and they had enough good 
American pluck to believe they could 
make their way in any temperature. As 
bad luck would have it, however, they 
got snowbound at Lake Bennett, and were 
tied up there for over two months. 

“That exhausted their money and en- 
thusiasm, and when they finally set out 
again for the Yukon they were homesick 
and hopeless. Meanwhile the report 
reached Dawson that a party of 25 beauti- 
ful school ma’ams would arrive by the 
next boat and great excitement prevailed. 
There was no school there at the .time, 
but it was instantly agreed that several 
would be put up, if necessary, to give the 
strangers occupation. ‘What we need,’ 
said one of the speakers at a public meet- 
ing, ‘is a society of real ladies to give 
tone to the town, and we must keep ’em 
here regardless of expense.’ This met 
general approval, and arrangements were 
made for an elaborate reception and ban- 
quet, the tough element being put on 
notice that the slightest disturbance 
might bring on a lynching. 

‘The boat arrived about dusk, and the 





poor, despondent girls were amazed at 
the appearance of a reception committee, 
who greeted them with profound bows 
and escorted them to a gorgeously dec- 
orated supper room, with a brass band 
tooting in the background. They were 
informed by the spokesman that Dawson 
was honored by their presence, and while 
the town was temporarily short on 
schools, that defect would be promptly 
remedied. In the interim they were to 
consider themselves guests of the muni- 
cipality, and quarters had been engaged 
for them at the best hotel. The situa- 
tion gradually dawned on the dumfound- 
ed young women and their spirits soared 
skyward. 

“They explained that only two of the 
party were really teachers, and next day 
they all secured positions. Most of them 
did exceedingly well, and the majority 
eventually got married, I know several 
who are the wives of Yukon million- 
aires,”’ 
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THE HELPING HAND. 

The Legal Aid Society of New York has 
established three branches during the 
past year, the Seamen's Branch at 34 Pike 
Street, the Woman's Branch in the United 
Charities Building, and the University 
Settlement Society Branch at 57 Riving- 
ton Street Most important of these was 
the Seamen’s Branch, which had had to 
take care of about three hundred cases a 
month. The total number of cases dur- 
ing the past year was 9,436 and the society 
succeeded in collecting $66,796 for its 
clients. About one-third of the applicants 
were women. 

The Social Settlement in North Minne- 
apolis, Minn., under Mrs. Helen Page 
Bates, resident in charge, issteadily doing a 
great work forthe community. Mrs. Bates 
has had experience in New York, and at 
Hull House, Chicago, She has also been 
a resident of Goodrich House, Cleveland. 
Other Settlement workers are gathering 
about her to assist in the different depart- 
ments. The work comprises many forms 
of activity, preventive rather than cura 
tive, and is mainly supported by the local 
Universalist church, A kindergarten, a 
day nursery, a Mothers’ Club, a Penny Sav- 
ings’ Bank, a gymnasium, and various 
clubs and classes for young girls, are some 
of the lines along which the work is con- 
ducted, F. M. A, 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 
Lonpon, O., Fes. 22, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Judge J. L. Haner, of Madison Co., O., 
member of the Legislature, offered a joint 
resolution in the Seventy-Fourth Assem- 
bly, now in session, to submit to the 
voters a proposition which may result 
in granting the ballot to women in 1902. 
For the sake of brevity the article and 
amendment are omitted. 

The Woman's Elective Franchise Asso- 
ciation sent to him the following letter of 
thanks: 


To Hon. J. L. Haner, Member of Legisla- 
ture: 


It is my delightful privilege to thank 
you, in the name of the Women’s Elective 
Franchise Association of Madison County, 
O., for the position taken by you before 
the General Assembly and people of Ohio, 
in presenting the resolution asking for 
the ballot for women, 

Believing, as we do, that all men and 
women are created equal, and that the 
sentiments of justice which actuated the 
founders of this republic are correct, viz: 
that no just government can exist with- 
out the consent of the governed, and 
that taxation without representation is 
tyranny; also, believing woman can best 
conserve the advancement of the human 
race by using her influence equally with 
man in all the affairs of life,—man being 
half and woman half of the unit homo,— 
and that many existing evils and much 
progressive degeneracy are due to the 
present preponderance of male influence, 
we are glad and proud that our Repre- 
sentative has bad this honor added to the 
record which has made his name so much 
respected in our county. 

Confident that success will finally crown 
the long and steadfast petition of woman 
for her just rights, I have the honor to be 

Very sincerely yours, 
KATHARINE Dooris SHARP. 
Sec’'y W.E. F. A. 
London, Ohio, Jan. 31, 1900. 
(Continued on page 72.) 








To THE Dear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No, 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 
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‘*THERE is no little enemy.” Little im- 
purities in the blood are sources of great 
danger and should be expelled by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to “‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leatiets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that sampler of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for J0 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE 
Boston. Mass. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in by? pm , 
Wyoming Speaks for powes g 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by 5 B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Philli 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil. 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Coéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Grong on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage fe Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert, by Olive 
Schreiner. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A umble Advocate, »y Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 


Also for sale: 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth, 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 

















—BY— 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armeniav 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tentb 
century to the nineteenth. 





{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing oon -ae the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that cap 
be obtainedin no other way. They sing everything, 
joy ane =. love and hate alike.—-Grace Ki» 

all, L 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


—FOR SALE AT THE— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 187°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Fiftieth Annual Session opened Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

rtments. Clinical Instruction and ae. 

JLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 2ist Street, PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medice) 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENE} AL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





The Great Northwest 
IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R.R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 
DINING CARS 


(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traflic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WHY GO TO 
EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter? 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


“Sunset Limited,” 


OPERATING OVER 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes 
and of snow, will carry you 


SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, and PLEASANTLY, 


to America’s famous winter resorts in California, 

Special through trains, consisting of a 
ave dining cars, leave New York Saturdays an 
Tuesdays, connecting directly with the “Sunset 
Limited ” at New Orleans 

For full information, free i!lustrated pamph- 
lets, maps, and time tables. also lowest rates, 
sleeping car tickets, and baggage checked, apply 
to 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traffic Mgr. 





L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent 


349 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.)| NEW 
BATTERY PLACE( Washington Bid'g.)\ YORK 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY COR. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 71.) 





MARYLAND. 


THE BALTIMORE CONFERENCE. 

A National Conference was held in 
Baltimore, Md., on Feb. 16 and 17, just 
after the National Suffrage Convention in 
Washington. It opened in one of the 
large rooms under Heptasophs Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 16 There was a 
crowded attendance. The Maryland speak- 
ers were Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, 
president of the State Association, and 
Mrs. Funck, president of the Baltimore 
Association; the National speakers, Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery and Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

In the evening, despite a snowstorm, 
the large Heptasophs Hall itself was filled 
to its full capacity to hear Miss Anthony. 





Mrs. Thomas presided, and Mrs. Caroline 
Hallowell Miller gave the address of wel. | 
come. Miss Helen Morris Lewis, president 
of the North Carolina Suffrage Associa- 
tion, gave an address that was much ap- 
preciated, and explained the good results 
she expected from equal saffrage. 

Mrs. Annie L Diggs, State librarian of | 
Kansas, said: | 





All those good results that our Southern 
sister has so eloquently desciibed | have 
seen wrought into solid facts. The wom- | 
en’s municipal ballot in Kansas has been 
exceedingly disappvinting—to its enemies. 
It had been said that men would no longer 
treat us with respect. I never was the | 
recipient of so much deferential attention | 
as after | was a voter. So many men never 
got up at once to offer me seats in the | 
street-cars. It had been said that if 
women had the ballot they would no 
longer love their homes and children, and 
that they would go voting 365 days in the 
year. We have had that ballot for twelve 
years, and have got so used to it that we 
louk upow it as a matter of course; yet the 
women love their homes and children just 
as well as ever. 

The women’s municipal vote in the main 
has been steadily on the increase during 
these twelve years. Women do not need 
much urging to vote, for in genera) they 
are more devout believers in the efficacy 
of the ballot than men are, Never have I 
known one little ripple of discord tu come 
to one single home in consequence of the 
evfranchised woman in that home; but I 
have known numerous instances where 
husband and wife have grown mvure com- 
panionable, because she has broadened and 
developed intellectually, and has thus 
become a fitter companion for the hus- 
band of her affection, Nothing develops 
humao character like responsibility. It 
has broadened women's character. It 
used to be said that they were too narrow 
to be trusted to vote; but when they had 
the responsibility that comes with the 
ballot, they began to study the public 
questions in which their husbands were 
interested They used to be able only to 
see that one or two questions were moral, 
but now they have come to see the ethical 
side of many questions,—of a pure water 
supply, of sanitation, of business. In 
conseguence of having the municipal bal- 
lot, they are nobler aud broader citizens; 
they have become coadjutors and counsel- 
lors of their husbands. The women who 
were active in getting the Travelling 
Library bill passed, and in getting a large 
appropriation for it, were all suffragists. 
The one who did the most for it was ap- 
pointed a delegate to the National Suf- 
frage Convention just held at Washington, 
but her mother was feeble, so she stayed 
to take care of her, and the wife of the 
Chief Justice came as her proxy. She is 
another pioneer suffragist. 

A worse enemy of his country than the 
man who would pull down the flag is he 
who calls politics a dirty pool, unfit for 
decent men to dabblein. Pulitics are only 
the business management of our public 
affairs, and what business have you to let 
them become a filthy pool? 

Mrs. Diggs told a funny story about an | 
experience of hers in the days before 
municipal suffrage was granted. The 
women had been urged to provide lunch- 
eon and coffee for the voters on election 
day, in order to influence them to vote 
for some beneficent measure or other; and 
as her husband was much interested in 
the success of the right side, he urged 
her to go and help. She was scared at 
the idea at first, but finally went. As she 
approached the polls with a lady friend, 
she heard a rough man say, speaking to 
one of his mates, but speaking at her, 
‘‘Humph! I wonder who takes care of her 
baby while she comes down here to pour 
coffee for the voters?’ Mrs. Diggs said, 
speaking to her friend, but at the man, 
‘Before I left home to-day my sister 
promised me not to let the baby out of 
her sight. My husband’s mother and 
father promised to come over, too, and 


| 


|}and why women should 


| meetings in the papers. 





take very particular care of the baby; and 


the baby’s other grandmother, my own 
mother, and my father, who live close by, 
said that they would come and watch the 
baby all the time; and my brother, who is 
very fond of my baby, said that he would 
be sure to keep an eye on it; and my 
husband’s married sister, who has a great 
deal of experience in taking care of 
children, said she would see that nothing 
happened to the baby; and my husband 
said that if I would only come he would 
watch over the baby himself. So that, 
as nearly as I can make out, there are 
eigbt people now taking care of my 
baby!’ Mrs. Diggs added that she lately 
went to the polls with her baby, now a 
woman grown, and they both cast their 
ballots for an improved water supply, 
along with many other women, and their 
voting attracted no notice whatever. 

Mrs. Funck advised the audience to 
subscribe for the suffrage papers. She 
said, ‘‘I have no greater pleasure than on- 
Saturday night when the Woman's JouR- 
NAL comes. Iam willing to go without 
my supper to read it.” 

Miss Anthony made the closing speech, 
and was received with great applause. 

The next afternoon, Mrs. Chapman Catt 
presided. After the singing of ‘‘America”’ 
by the audience, and prayer by Miss 


| Shaw, Miss Lamb sang a solo, and Mr, 


Henry B. Blackwell made a brief address. 

Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, of 
Chicago, was introduced as a young wo 
man lawyer of whom an old Chicago 
judge had said that she ‘‘knew thorough- 
ly all the law she presented, and was as 
sharp as tacks.’’ She described how the 
Suffrage Association in an Illinois town, 
which had once been her home, made its 
work a success: 


We held monthly meetings all the year 
around, summer included. We had our 
meetings in the evening, so that gentle- 
men could attend. We opened with 
music and prayer, and we always began 
on time, even if the president and a re- 
porter were the only persons present. We 
generally had a coiumn report of the meet- 
ing in every daily paper, giving not merely 
the fact that A and B made eloquent 
speeches, but details of the work. We 
got prominent politicians to come and tell 
us ‘what your party has done for women, 
support your 
party,’’ and we told them to send us their 
best speakers. We always advertised our 
We had 200 mem 
bers, but only about 100 came to the 
ordinary meetings. In addition, we held 
occasional parlor meetings, with refresh- 
ments, when we ‘moved in society,’’ as 
Miss Shaw did in England. We madea 
point of having a ‘‘Woman Suffrage Day’’ 
at the County Fair, and of getting a fine 
speaker with a big voice, and we generally 
had the best speech of the Fair. We also 
distributed literature, and had a suffrage 
petition for signature. One year we got 
1,000 signatures at the Fair. Two of our 
young women published a little paper 
called ‘‘Our Hobbies,” first getting adver- 
tisements enough to pay for it. We cele- 
brated Foremothers’ Day on July 4. We 
got $200 from the merchants toward the 
expenses, and we rented the Fair grounds, 
engaged a brass band, and had large 
crowds and a big celebration, commem- 
orating especially the women who stvod 
by the men in the War of the Revolution. 

We asked all the ministers in town who 
were opposed to give their reasons, and 
published a column of ‘‘anti’ ministers’ 
opinions in the paper. Then we chal- 
lenged them to a debate. The opera 
house was offered us free, the mayor 
presided, and a great audience gathered, 
but none of the ministers came. Their 
motto seemed to be— 

He who fights and runs away, 
Will live to fight another day. 

We had on the platform, ranged in a 
row, eight chairs, each with a placard 
bearing the name of the minister wha 
should have filled it, and an eloquent 
speaker demolished their published argu- 
ments. We did a great deal of press 
work. We found that the newspapers 
would put in anything bright, any news, 
or any answer to anything they had pub- 
lished. We answered everything against 
suffrage that appeared in their columns, 
and they soon ceased putting in ‘‘anti” 
editorials. We held medal contests for 
children, distributed leaflets in factories, 
barber shops, or wherever else they would 
be read; wrote to all the members of the 
Legislature, asking how they stood on 
woman suffrage, etc. 

Mrs. McCulloch’s address contains many 
good suggestions for local clubs. 

Miss Shaw conducted a Question Box, 
and Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton made the 
closing speech. 

On the last evening Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery presided, and Rev. Mr. Compton 
opened the meeting with prayer. Fine 
addresses were made by Mrs. Chapman 
Catt and Miss Shaw. Miss Blackwell 
spoke briefly, and a Baltimore lady, in 





behalf of the Maryland suffragists, pre- 
sented a substantial sum of money as a 
birthday gift for Miss Anthony. In Miss 
Anthony's absence, the National Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Upton, received the gift as her 
representative, and was ordered to ‘‘look 
just like Miss Anthony,”’ in which she 
succeeded but indifferently. 

The Baltimore friends who entertained 
the speakers were most kind and hos- 
pitable. The junior editor of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL had the good fortune to 
be at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Janney. 
Dr. Janney has succeeded Mr, Aaron M. 
Powell as president of the American 
Purity Alliance, and has its work much at 
heart. 

After the Conference, the National Offi- 
cers went back to Washington in a snow- 
storm, and stayed there for some days 
longer, holding meetings of the Business 
Committee morning, noon, and night, 
and mapping out the work of the Asso- 
ciation for the coming year. 

A. 8. B. 


MINNESOTA. 


The P. E. Club of Minneapolis was 
entertained on the evening of Feb. 14 by 
the Fifth ward section, at the Business 
Women’s Club. The programme cele- 
brated Miss Anthony’s birthday. The 
Minneapolis Journal says: 


The occasion was particularly pleasant, 
as the members of the club were rejoicing 
in the success of their efforts to secure 
the national convention. News of the 
election of Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt was 
also given and was received with ap- 
plause, as she was personally known to 
most of those present, having been in the 
city several times within a few years. 

The programme of the evening was a 
consideration of the pioneers in political 
equality. Miss Martha Scott Anderson, 
who spoke of Miss Anthony, gave no 
biographical details, as these were famil- 
iar to the audience. She restricted her- 
self to incidents and observations based 
upon her acquaintance with Miss Anthony 
and her associates. 

Dr. Martha G. Ripley gave personal 
reminiscences of Lucy Stone, whose sweet 
womanliness and motherly qualities made 
her one of the most convincing and per- 
suasive advocates of woman’s rights in 
the days of the greatest unpopularity of 
the movement. Photographs and sou- 
venirs added to the interest of the narra. 
tive. 

Dr. Ethel E. Hurd introduced a novel 
feature in giving her sketch of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton in the form of an imperson- 
ation, the narrative being in the first 
person. Her rich black and white gown, 
with soft white about the neck and a 
beautiful white lace shawl draped about 
the shoulders, suggested strongly the 
well-kn >wn likeness of Mrs, Stanton. 

Mrs. S. A. Stockwell gave briefly the 
important points in the life of Lucretia 
Mott. The sketch of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe was omitted, with the announce- 
ment that all the members would have an 
opportunity to see and hear her soon, as 
she is to lecture in the city. Mrs. E. J. 
M. Newcomb read a patriotic poem. 

A birthday greeting was sent to Miss 
Anthony, and another of congratulations 
to Mrs. Chapman Catt, the newly elected 
president. The sale of cake, ice-cream 
and candy netted a snug sum for the 
Anthony birthday fund. 
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BROOKLYN MONTHLY MEETING. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The regular meeting of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Association was held at 
the Wilson Parlors on February 20, Mrs. 
Mary H. Loines in the chair. 

The report of the Executive Committee 
was given. The names of two new mem- 
bers were accepted, Miss Evangelina Frost 
and Miss Marcella Malone. 

Mrs. Loines gave an interesting account 
of the National Convention in Wasbhing- 
ton. Incidentally she told of a misstate- 
ment made by Mrs. Dodge, ap anti-suf- 
fragist, at the Senate Committee Hearing. 
This was, that the suffrage was asked 
for on the sentimental ground of this be- 
ing Miss Anthony’s eightieth birthday. 

The subject of the day was ‘‘General 
Government.” Should all moral ques- 
tions which directly affect the general 
welfare, and are proper subjects for gov- 
ernment, be controlled by National or 
State Legislation? 

Mrs. Perry, the chairman, read an in- 
teresting paper, in which she spoke par- 
ticularly of the laxity of the South Da- 
kota divorce laws, and advised national 
control over them. 

Mrs. Hood made an able speech, em- 
phasizing the differences, in different 
States, of the Divorce, Wages, and Succes- 
sion laws, many of which are most unfair 
to women. In many States a husband 
has control over his wife’s wages, and in 
some States over his wife’s property. 
Mrs. Hood spoke of the advisability of 
having National Laws for divorce and 
right of succession. The difficulty lies 
in the fact that each State has the power 
to make its own laws, and the National 
Government cannot interfere. Lotteries 
are controlled by the National Govern- 
ment, as they would be obliged to use the 
mails, and hence come under national 
jurisdiction. In conclusion Mrs. Hood 





Picturesque Building Lots at 
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OAKHURST} 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, etc. 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. We want customers who will 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CiviL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston, 








suggested that committees should be 
appointed to meet the legislators of dif- 
ferent States, and endeavor to obtain 
uniform legislation on these matters. 
Miss Mills thought the National Govern- 
ment would do much better with these 
questions than the State Government. 
Mrs. Cary and Mrs. Hackstaff also spoke. 
Cc, 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 
1900. 

Owing to the National Convention, the 
Monthly Letter for February is issued 
late in the month, 


MONTHLY LETTER, FEBRUARY, 


A NEW SPEAKER. 
The following letter explains itself: 


Dear Miss Blackwell: I want to call 
your attention to a new recruit in the 
ranks of suffrage speakers, Mrs. Albertina 
Hayward, a friend of mine whom I have 
long desired to interest in this work. IIlI- 
health and timidity on her part have 
hitherto held her back, but I am glad to 
say that she bas prepared an address and 
is now ready to speak for our Leagues. 

She has had experience as a_ public 
reader, and always makes a good impres- 
sion, being graceful, self-possessed, and 
having a well-trained, musical voice. Her 
treatment of the subject of suffrage is 
quite original, and will not only please 
sulfragists, but stimulate them to re- 
newed activity. I am anxious that she 
should be put to work, for I believe we 
have in her a speaker of much promise. 
She should not be expected to give her 
services, but will speak for Leagues near 
Boston for $5; for those more remote, for 
$5 and her expenses, Her address is Mrs. 
Albertina Hayward, 797 Broadway, South 
Boston. Yours sincerely, 

EstHer F, BOLAND. 


Mrs. Boland is both a good speaker and 
a judge of good speaking. It is hoped 
that Mrs. Hayward will have a number of 
invitations. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE NAMES WANTED. 

It was reported at Washington that 
every State except New Hampshire and 
Florida now has a State Suffrage Associa- 
tion. The New England W. S. A. will 
try to organize New Hampshire. Any 
member of a local League having a friend 
in New Hampshire who believes in equal 
suffrage is requested to send me his or her 
name and address, 


COLLEGE NAMES WANTED, 


Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 11 Mountfort 
Street, Boston, asks members of the 
Leagues to send her the names and 
addresses of any college graduates, or 
girls now in college, who believe in equal 
suffrage. This is important. 


THE FORTNIGHTLIES. 


Two successful Fortnightlies have been 
held since the issuing of the last Monthly 
Letter. Mrs. O. B. Cole spoke on the 
Spanish author, Sefiora Emelia Pardo 
Bazan, and Mrs. Livermore on ‘Eminent 
People I have Known.’’ Mrs. Livermore's 
lecture crowded the parlors, a number of 
persons standing throughout. On this 
occasion, Mrs. Livermore spoke chiefly of 
the distinguished men’she has known. By 
general request of the audience, she will 
speak at the next Fortnightly, March 13, 
at3 P. M., on ‘‘Eminent Women I have 
Known.” 

Some of the Leagues have not yet sent 
to this office the names and addresses of 
their first vice-president and treasurer, 
to whom, as well as to the president and 
secretary, it was voted that the Monthly 
Letter should be sent. In such cases I 
send three copies to the secretary, who is 
requested to forward them. 

The usual review of the work of the 
local Leagues is crowded out this month 
by the reports of the National Convention. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
8 Park St., Boston, Feb. 28, 1900. 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


WorcrEstER.—The regular fortnightly 
meeting of the League, held Feb. 15, was 
of unusual interest. Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, 
of Providence, R. I., gave her lecture on 
the “Life and Work of Anna Ella Carroll 
for the Preservation of the Union.”’ Mrs. 





Bolles described, in a most graphic man- 
ner, the important service Miss Carroll 
rendered to Governor Hicks, of Mary- 
land, in preserving that State to the Union, 
and her still greater service to the coun- 
try in planning the Tennessee campaign. 
Several guests were present, beside a good 
number of the members of the League, 
It isa matter of regret that so few people 
could have the benefit of this valuable bit 
of history connected with the late Civil 
War. Those present—and many of them 
never knew of Miss Carroll’s service in 
the time of the war—were intensely in- 
terested, and wondered why this part of 
the history of the war had never been 
included in the school histories, It would 
be a good thing, in an educational way, if 
all the Suffrage Leagues could have this 
lecture. Mrs. Bolles’s terms to the Suf- 
frage Leagues are very liberal. Mrs. How- 
land, who entertained the League, served 
chocolate, tea, and cake, and a very social 
time was enjoyed after the lecture. 
S. A. HeENsuAw, President. 


Roxbury.—The monthly meeting of 
the League was held on Feb. 17. After 
the regular business the rest of the after- 
noon was given to an animated and inter- 
esting conversation on the present condi- 
tion of the equal suffrage cause, and the 
immense advance made by women in all 
directions during the last fifty years, 
which is largely to be attributed to the 
great work and influence of Lucy Stone. 
The causes of the indifference of the 
majority of women to suffrage were dis- 
cussed, as also the question whether the 
delay in obtaining the full right to vote is 
on the whole an evil. At least, it gives 
time and occasion for more thought on 
the subject, and better preparation for the 
exercise of political rights when they 
shall be granted. L. M. P. 





THE DRAMA. 

CASTLE SQUARE.— The pronounced suc- 
cess made by **The Firm of Girdlestone” 
has led the management to retain it for a 
second week, and the further opportuni- 
ties to enjoy the performance will be fully 
improved. The adapters of Conan Doyle’s 
thrilling story have happily put it into 
such a shape that it appeals directly to 
audiences and holds their attention. All 
the strong dramatic scenes are retained. 
The various members of the company in 
the cast have made distinct successes, 
and a particularly striking and realistic 
bit of stage craft is shown in the ship- 
wreck scene. On Monday, March 12, ‘*The 
Prisoner of Zenda’’ is announced. The 
usual distribution of chocolate bon bons 
will be made at the Monday matinee. 


DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 








An Excellent House. 


POPE’S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue ; 10 rooms, all modern improvements, 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R. R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No.1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
March 5,3P.M. Artand Literature Committee. 
Mrs. Anna Davis Hallowell will speak on ‘‘Lydia 
Maria Child.” 








AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass. 





C. H, Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St. 
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